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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XXVI. 


St. Joun’s Cuaret, WaLHAM 
GREEN, IN THE ParisH of FuLHAM. 
Architect, Taylor. 

Se - majority of the Churches ori- 

ginally decided upon by the Com- 
missioners were, in point of architec- 
ture, Grecian. 


which, had it originally received the 


patronage it deserved, would by this. 


time have advanced nearer to per- 


fection.than even its most ardent ad- ; 


mirers could have expected. At pre- 
sent even the best examples of mo- 
dern. Pointed architecture must be 
viewed with an eye of indulgence; 
many of them certainly possess great 
merit, but the majority of buildings in 
this style are very far behind their ori- 
ginal models. Of this class are the 
two Churches represented in the ac- 
companyiug engraving. The first sub- 
ject, like the generality of modern spe- 
cimens, displays a jumble of the orna- 
ments and characteristics of various 
periods in the history of Pointed archi- 
tecture, blended together so confusedly 
as to preclude the idea of the mixture 
having resulted (as in ancient speci- 
mens) from alteration or improvement. 
The plan of the building, except in 
one particular, is good ; it displays the 
orthodox arrangement of: nave, aisles, 
and chancel. “The tower (the excep- 
tion alluded to). is situated at the west 
end, and is: of less breadth than the 
nave of theChurch. This is perfeetly 
new, but still. the arrangement may 
have been forced upon the. architect 
by his. limited resources. The west 


front is in consequence : made. in ; 
breadth into five portions ;. the central ; 
is occupied. by the, tower, which ad-. 


vances abont half its. plan heyond :the 
nave. It is divided into three princi« 
pal stories, the exterior angles being 
guarded by buttresses of bold projece 
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This style has since 
given way to a restoration of the .na-. 
tional architecture of the country, . 


tion, divided. .into numerous stories, 
which finish with the elevation. The 
first story has ‘a. Pointed doorway, the 
head of the arch enriched with nume- 
rous mouldings, and bounded by a 
weather cornice, resting on corbels of 
foliage, . This story and the succeed- 
ing one. are separated by a frieze of 
quatrefoil ,pannelling, which differs 
from all ancient, works, in having no 
real or apparent utility. . The second 
story has a, Pointed. window of two 
lights divided by a single mullion, and 
surmounted with a quatrefvil. The 
third story,, which. has a_ pedestal , 
pierced, with a circular aperture in 
each face ta admit the clock dials, is 
clear of the Church., In every aspect 
is a lancet windgw of three lights, 
the voids filled iu with perforated irou 
work, the absurdity resulting from the 
introduction of this description of win- 
dow, in connexion with traceried arches 
and pannelling ; as well as surmount- 
ing it with an embattled parapet and 
crocketed pinnacles, goes ew the 
most extravagant of the many modern 
conceits we are doomed to witness in 
this style. In other respects the tower 
is deserving of much admiration; it 
is well proportioned, and harmonious 
in its design, and it is but just to say, 
that when viewed at a distance sath. 
cient to keep. its defects out of view, 
a more pleasing modern specimen of a 
pinnacled tower does not exist. 

The west front of the Church has a 
doorway corresponding with the cen- 
tral entrance on each side of the tower, 
with a small Pointed window above 
it. The aisles have arched windows, 
the heads bounded by weather cor- 
nices, and showing jn their sweeps the 
elegant Pointed arch which prevailed 
in the reigns of Edward III. and his 
successors. 


_ , The flanks of the structure are uni- 


form. Each aisle is mide by buttresses 
into six divisions, all of which have 
windows similar to the west end ; be- 
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low the first is a doorway, not arched 
like an ancient specimen, but lintelled, 
being a perfect carpenter’s design. The 
elevation is finished with a parapet 
over a cornice, below which the but- 
tresses finish in splays. ‘The clerestory 
is similar in design, the windows being 
smaller than those in the aisles. 

The east end of the chancel has a 
lancet window of three lights, similar 
to those in the tower. The flanks, as 
well as the extremities of the aisles, 
have no windows. 

A vestry, with windows in the 
square-headed Tudor style, occupies 
the angle between the end of the south 
aisle and the chancel. 

The prevailing faults in the design 
of this Ghurch are the introduction of 
the lancet windows, aud the omis- 
sion of tracery in all the others; the 
latter defect is the more inexcusable, 
as the architect has filled one of the 
windows (in the tower) with tracery 
of a correct design ; and this is the only 
one in the Church, every other one 
being void, so that the Church looks 
like an ancient building despoiled of 
its Ornaments, a circumstance unfor- 
tunately too common. At some future 
period the windows may chance to be 
improved by the introduction of a mul- 
lion and quatrefoil in each ; the lancet 
windows are irremediable. 


Tue INTERIOR 


Is plain and neat, and has a pleasing 
and appropriate appearance. The 
lower story of the tower forms a porch 
at the west end, and part of the nave 
is appropriated for a vestibule, commu- 
nicating with the aisles, a portion be- 
ing occupied by staircases to the gal- 
leries. There is no distinction inter- 
nally between the nave and chan- 
cel; the aisles are separated from the 
former by five Pointed arches, sustain- 
ed upon piers which are octangular in 
plan, ot consist of a plinth of equal 
height with the pewing, to which suc- 
ceeds a base, above which the pier is 
moulded ; the angular faces having 
fillets and hollows, and the others at- 
tached toruses, two of which are car- 
ried up to the respective roofs of the 
nave and uisles, and with the interven- 
tion of capitals, sustain the trusses. 
The arches are sprung from the piers 
without imposts, aud the archivolis 
are enriched with a continuation of 
the mouldings of the piers. Tie 
Church is not ceiled; the roof is au 


St. John’s Chapel, Walham Green, Fulham. 
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open frame of timber, which is with- 
out exception the best feature in the 
interior. This building, with Stepney 
Chapel,* are the only examples in the 
Metropolis of this style of decoration. 
The modern architects having sense- 
lessly introduced a plastered ceiling in 
those cases where groined work was 
not used. The spandrils of the trusses 
are pierced with quatrefoils, and the 
spaces between the tie-beams and raf- 
ters are filled in with upright trefoil- 
headed divisions, decreasing ia height 
from the king post; besides the prin- 
cipals there are transverse beams in 
form of obtuse arches. The whole 
design, though simple im construction, 
is highly creditable to the architect. 
The aisles are similar to the nave, the 
timbers resting on the wall plare. The 
effect of the whole is good, and if every 
mouldiug is not faultless, the minute 
defects may be atoned for by the cor- 
reetness of the entire design. 

A spacious gallery crosses the west 
end, which is continued along the 
aisles, and very properly is made to re- 
tire behind the main pillars. The 
front of this gallery is varnished oak, 
ornamented with perpendicular com- 
partments with arched heads, and the 
main beams rest on supplementary co- 
lumns situated behind eaclr pier. 

The altar-screen occupies the dado 
of the east window, with which it as- 
similates in architecture. It consists 
of three arches, covered with angular 
pedimental canopies, crocketed and di- 
vided by buttresses crowned with pin- 
nacles, executed in composition, in 
imitation of stone. The arches are 
worked into hollows, filled with the 
diagonal flowers. ‘The design is some- 
what similar to the tombs at the high 
altar at Westminster, but it is a very 
meagre imitation, and far below the 
original. The window is filled with 
a painting on glass of the Trans- 
figuration, after Raphael; over the 
head of the Saviour is the descending 
dove. 

The pulpit and desks are uniform, 
and placed in front of the altar, the 
design of each an irregular octagon ; 
the larger faces are ornamented with 
crosses patee in quatrefoils, and the 
smaller ones with niches, having an- 
gular caps; the mouldings appear in- 
significant, from their want of relief. 

The organ is situated in the western 





* Described in vol, xcu. i, p. 4. 
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gallery, in an oak case, ornamented 
with battlements. 

The pewing is painted white, in the 
true tabernacle style; why it was not 
made to assimilate with the galleries 
and roof, can scarcely be accounted for. 

The font is in a pew near the west- 
ern entrance; it is an octagonal basin 
sustained on a pillar, and has a cross 
patée in a quatrefoil in each face. 

The several internal doorways are 
lintelled,—a senseless innovation, the 
result of manifest carelessness. 

The Chapel will accommodate 826 
persons in pews, and 544 in free seats, 
making a total of 1370. The estimated 
expence was 9,683/. 17s. Od. 

The first stone was laid on the Ist 
January, 1827, and it was consecrated 
by the present Bishop of London on 
the 14th of Aug. 1828. 


ee 


Hoxy Trinity Cuurcn, Brompton, 
IN THE PARISH OF KENSINGTON. 


Architect, Donaldson. 


The building last described was ex- 
cessively faulty; but with all its de- 
fects, it will appear a masterpiece of art, 
if compared with the Church which 
forms the second subject in the en- 
graving. 

The architecture of this building is 
of that style which was once admired 
in the works of Wyatt and Dance, 
and which was then passed off as a re- 
storation of the ancient Pointed style; 
it is now better known by the designa- 
tion of * Carpenters’ Gothic,” of which 
style we believe few churches (Mitcham 
perhaps excepted) display so complete 
a specimen as the present. 

he plan of the building is not ex- 
ceptionable. It is divided into a nave 
and aisles, with a chancel at the east 
end, and at the opposite extremity 
a square tower, properly situated with- 
out the body of the Church. The 
chancel is flanked by vestries, and the 
tower by lobbies. The tower is square 
in plan, and is in elevation divided in- 
to three principal stories; at the angles 
are square buttresses, which, after the 
conclusion of the second story, take 
an octangular form, and are finished 
above the parapet in dumpy caps, re- 
sembling in shape the paper covering 
which more distinctly than any organ 
of the phrenologists designates the head 
of a dunce. The entrance in the lower 
story of the tower is a Pointed arch, 
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above which is a lefty window in the 
style of the choir of Westminster Ab- 
bey. The second story has a loophole, 
with the dial above it, and the third a 
triple lancet window of the thirteenth 
century. The finish of the elevation 
being a cornice and battlements of the 
sixteenth, shows how admirably the 
unities of architecture have been set at 
defiance. 

The lobbies flanking the tower have 
pointed windows in the west front, 
and doorways in the sides. Thesouth 
flank, shown in the view, displays all 
the faults of the modern Gothic school; 
in the pilaster-formed buttresses, con- 
structed neither for strength nor orna- 
ment; in the windows, more acutely 
pointed than any genuine specimen, 
and which are too wide for lancet 
windows, at the same time that they 
are too narrow to admit of tracery ; and 
in the paltry coping which finishes 
both the aisle and clerestory, and which 
is only to be met with in the most ordi- 
nary of dwelling-houses. The porch, 
forming the principal entrance to the 
church, is in the centre of the aisle, 
more in conformity with modern fan- 
cies than ancient practice; the finish 
to the buttresses is perfectly original. 
The small vestry in the angle between 
the nave and chancel, is equally mean 
with the rest of the structure. The 
omission of all mouldings to the arches 
of the windows and entrances is a spe- 
cimen of the architect’s peculiar taste, 
in which, however, he is not uniform ; 
the window in the upper part of the 
tower possessing such appendages. 

The east front has buttresses at the 
angles, which are finished with angu- 
lar caps; an improper mode of deco- 
ration for the lancet variety, which it 
must be taken the architect has aimed 
at imitating, or rather rivalling. The 
triple-arched window in the eastern 
wall, something between a lancet and 
a Venetian window, is perfectly origi- 
nal, and no doubt peculiar to the pre- 
sent design. The cross on the apex of 
the gable is in a better taste. 

The north flank, in its general fea- 
tures, resembles the southern; it has 
no porch, the place being supplied by 
a window, an below it is an arched 


entrance to the burial vaults beneath 
the floor of the church; a vestry cor- 
responding with that seen in the en- 
graving, occupies a similar situation, 
having a supplemental entrance. 
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Tue INTERIOR 

Is in rather a better taste than the out- 
side. The nave is separated from the 
aisles by five piitcited arches on each 
side, springing from piers composed of 
the usual cluster of four columns, and 
from the chancel by a lofty pointed 
arch; a mode of arrangement which 
helps to atone for some of the errors of 
the building. 

The ceiling is a timid attempt at an 
imitation of the timber roofs of old 
buildings, very far below that apper- 
taining to the last described building ; 
the nave is panelled by ribs, which rest 
on corbels representing busts of both 
sexes in every variety of costume, and 
the intermediate spaces are plastered, 
and pierced with quatrefoil apertures 
at intervals, as ventilators; the whole 
design, as well as the application of the 
corbels in such a situation, is perfectly 
new, and peculiar to the modern taste. 
The ceiling of the aisles is also plas- 
tered, and rests on trusses ornamented 
with perpendicular divisions of the Tu- 
dor architecture ; a gallery occupies the 
west end of the nave, and is continued 
along the aisles, the front ornamented 
with upright panels with trefoil heads ; 
the galleries apparently rest on mould- 
ings attached to the principal columns, 
resembling additional capitals ; an use- 
Jess incumbrance, inasmuch as the ac- 
tual supports of the galleries are con- 
cealed. An arch is pierced through the 
wall of the nave into the tower, and in 
the recess thus formed is placed the 
organ ; the case has one ogee canopy 
between two angular ones. The altar 
has no screen, the usual inscriptions 
being affixed to the wall beneath the 
east window. 

The pulpit and desks are placed in 
one group in the front of the chancel ; 
an arrangement as much at variance 
with propriety as is the commissioners’ 
fiat for setting up two pulpits. The 
pulpit is hexagonal, the sides panelled, 
and raised on a pedestal of open work. 

The font, situated in the centre aisle 
of the nave, consists of a pedestal sus- 
taining a hemispherical basin, sur- 
mounted with a fascia, inscribed 
One: Lord: one : Faith: one : Bap- 

tism : 1828 : 

The only merit which this church 
possesses results from its arrangement 
‘and proportions ; but when we reflect 
that the architect could have obtained 
these “particulars from the inspection 
uf any country church, we have but 
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little praise to bestow upon this ground ; 
the excessive meanness of the details 
would counterbalance more positive 
merits than any which this design pos- 
sesses, even if viewed with the most 
favourable eye. Should the architect 
be called upon to design a second 
church, which he may wish to stand 
in the same rank with those of man 
of his talented contemporaries, he will, 
itis to be hoped, study with a little 
more attention the several varieties of 
the Pointed style, and make himself 
master of the detail belonging to each, 
otherwise his building will only de- 
serve to be classed with the many 
pseudo-Grecian barbarities which, in 
the shape of new churches, have been 
allowed to disfigure the metropolis. 
This church stands in an excellent 
situation on the north side of the Ful- 
ham road, and ‘it will accommodate 
1505 persons ; 809 in pews, and 606 
in free seats. The first stone was laid 
in October, 1826; the commissioners 
made a grant of 5000/. towards this 
church, and a similar sum to the cha- 
pel in Addison road. ‘The church and 
chapel will cost about 24,000/., and 
this sum, by an Act of Parliament 
which vests the church affairs in the 
hands of trustees, must be liquidated 
within forty years from its date. The 
church was consecrated by the present 
Bishop of London on the 6th of June 
1829. The Right Rev. Bishop arrived 
at the church soon after 11 o'clock, and 
was received by the Rev. Archdeacon 
Pott, the vicar, and the trustees, who 
carried white wands, and escorted the 
Bishop up the centre aisle to the altar. 
The ceremony of consecration was 
then performed, after which the church 
service was read, and his Lordship de- 
livered an appropriate discourse from 
the pulpit. His Lordship then pro- 
ceeded to the burial ground, which 
surrounds the church, and consists of 
three and a half acres, which also un- 
derwent the ceremony of consecration. 
The right of first presentation being 
vested in the vicar, he appointed his 
nephew, the Rev. Mr. Fry, to the liv- 
E. I 


ing. 
—_— 
ExcursION IN 1828, 
(Continued from page 409.) 


Romsry. 
HE town has nothing remarkable 
about it except the abbey, very 
litle of which remains besides the 
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PART 1.] Excursion in 1828.—Romsey. ‘BL 


church and the gateway, a Tudor arch 
with a tower over it. 

The church, large and cruciform, 
has a particularly substantial appear- 
ance; it has suffered little injury from 
time or violence, and affords a fine 
study in the earliest architecture of the 
country. 

The great height of the lancet win- 
dows in the west front is rather un- 
usual: in most instances of this des- 
cription of architecture several tier of 
windows are met with in succession, 
in the present there are only three 
simple openings, which range the 
whole height of the elevation with- 
out a break. The exterior exhibits 
a great variety in the details of its 
architecture; in those portions of the 
building which are in the circular 
style there are manifestly two distinct 
descriptions. The nave shows the 
more regular mouldings of the Nor+ 
man, the choir the sportive and gro- 
tesque carvings of the Saxon style. 
From the eastern side of the transepts 
project chapels with semicircular ends 
towards the east, and originally the 
choir terminated in a similar manner, 
as is still to be seen by the disposition 
of the columns in the interior. 

‘The Lady chapel it is highly prob- 
able had its eastern extremity of 
the same form, but it has been de- 
stroyed at a very early period. The 
tracery which fills up the arch of com- 
munication with the church, is in the 
style of the reign of Edw. III. On 
the south side of the church, and near 
to the famous crucifix, is a splendidly 
carved Norman doorway; among the 
mouldings are excellent imitations of 
classical ornaments. This entrance 
was evidently the abbess’s doorway to 
the church ; it was originally protected 
by the cloisters, of which no trace now 
exists. 

The church, it appears, was founded 
by King Edward the elder, A. D. 930, 
and it subsequently attained a superior 


magnificence under the management of 


St. Ethelwold, who assisted King Edgar 
in building it, and I think an attentive 
exainination of the present church will 
lead to the conclusion that it is in great 
on the same edificeas that in which the 
atter monarch buried his eldest son, 
A.D.971. Itwas shortly afterwards in- 
jured by the Danes in 992, and subse- 
quently repaired in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. The nave was en- 
larged towards the west at subsequent 


eriods, particularly by Bishop De 

lois {a prelate who appears to have 
been a second Gundulph), in the early 
part of the twelfth century; since 
which, with the exception of the west 
end, little has been done except in the 
way of embellishment. The exterior 
wah of the aisles of the choir, and 
the curious chapels attached to the 
transept, with the various sculptures 
and cat’s-head moulding of the eastern 
part, I think there can be little doubt 
are relics of St. Ethelwold. And this 
idea is not at variance with the de- 
struction of the church by the Danes ; 
they might have burned the roof, and 
have reduced the church, in appearance, 
to a heap of ruins, but having in our 
own days seen the walls of York Ca- 
thedral survive a similar accident, and 
remain strong enough to support a new 
roof, it requires no stretch of probabi- 
lity,to infer that Romsey was equally 
capable of restoration after the Danish 
conflagration. The massive walls seem 
calculated to defy all common acci- 
dents ; they sustained uninjured a can- 
nonade from Cromwell’s artillery, and 
presuming that they are of the age 
assigned, it is matter of no surprise that 
they should survive theattack of aroving 
band of Danes, who, only bent on 
plunder and destruction, had neither 
time nor inclination to destroy so 
strong a building. And with respect 
to the subsequent alterations and addi- 
tions, a practised eye can easily distin- 
guish a species of circular architecture 
still of remote antiquity, but approach- 
ing more nearly to acknowledged spe- 
cimens of Norman architecture than 
the parts which | conceive are vestiges 
of the original building. 

In the interior there are many curi- 
ous specimens of Saxon architecture, 
as well as that of a later period. In 
the apsis behind the altar are several 
columns with sculptural capitals, two 
of which are historical, and record on 
scrolls the name of the architect, 
«* Robert me fecit.”* This was a com- 
mon Saxon practise, as may be seen 
by more than one undoubted Saxon 
inscription. 

In this church is a singular evidence 
in favour of Dr. Milner’s theory of the 
origin of the pointed style being de- 
rived from the intersection of circular 
arches. This isa window on the east 





* These capitals are described in the 
Archeologia, vol, xiv. and xv. 
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side of the north transept; consist- 
ing of three pointed arches formed by 
the interlacing of circular ones, the 
pointed apertures thus formed being 
pierced and glazed. This window goes 
so far to establish Dr. Milner’s theory 
that I am surprised it was not noticed 
by him; it is evidently in its original 
state, and is less liable to the objection 
raised to the windows of St. Cross, of 
having been subsequently pierced. 1 
should consider that this window is the 
workmanship of Bishop de Blois, the 
style of the ornaments corresponding 
with his known works. 

That the pointed style grew by de- 
grees out of the circular, or Saxon 
style, which preceded it, is a conclu- 
sion to which every ancient building 
seems to lead. The present church 
affords some striking examples in fa- 
vour of this proposition, and amongst 
others the following. 

Of the corbel table are various spe- 
cimens, one of which, the oldest, 
shows only circular arches, in another 
circular arches are intermixed with an 
angular formation approaching to a 
pointed arch, and ina third the cir- 
cular and pointed arch are met with 
together. 

This admixture would not have hap- 
pened if the pointed style had been 
imported in a perfect state from a 
foreign country; in that case, instead 
of the mixed architecture of Romsey, 
we should have witnessed the perfec- 
tion and uniformity of Salisbury. 

The high altar has been greatly im- 
proved of late. By the removal of the 
screen with the decalogue, the noble 
pillars and arches forming the old 
apsis were laid open, and the voids are 
now glazed with stained glass. The 
altar screen was an ancient painting, 
partly defaced and partly concealed 
with the decalogue.* 

Besides this painting the ancient 
piscina of the high altar was at the same 
time brought to light; it resembles a 
font, and is composed of a dwarf cy- 
lindrical column with an elegantly 
sculptured capital, highly enriched 
with leaves in the style of the end of 
the eleventh century. ‘ 

The nave and choir have roofs 
of timber; the latter is ceiled and 





* For an excellent description of this 
painting your readers are indebted to Dr. 
Latham, of Winchester. Vide vol, xcix. 
part ii. page 584. 
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painted with dragons and saints ; the 
former, being the badge of the Tudor 
family, marks the period of its erection. 

The floor of various parts of the 
church is paved with tiles designed 
with various figures, among which the 
most remarkable are two knights tilting. 

The sepulchral monuments of an- 
cient date are not numerous. A lady 
in the costume of the 13th century 
has been recently discovered, and 
placed in the arch from which it has 
the appearance of having been re- 
moved, 

WINCHESTER. 


You have already given insertion to 
a letter on the subject of the repairs of 
the Cathedral (vol. xcv111. part ii. p. 
310), which supersedes the necessity 
of my entering further on the subject 
of this interesting fabric ; and indeed it 
would be a task of difficulty to add any 
thing to Dr. Milner’s well-written and 
accurate survey. 


St. Cross. 


The church of this ancient founda- 
tion is deserving of the importance 
which Milner has assigned to it; but L 
cannot help holding the opinion that 
Romsey church presents a better object 
for architectural study than the present, 
and that for the reasons I have assigned 
in a previous part of this letter. 

The church received some embel- 
lishments from the late master, Dr. 
Lockman, particularly the stained glass, 
which occupies the western window, 
which is ancient, and was obtained 
from the Continent. Over the western 
entrance are the arms of the College 
in stained glass, which differ so solieile 
from an older painting of the same in 
the porter’s lodge, that I cannot help 
pointing out the discrepancy to show 
the uncertainty of modern heraldry, 
which is commonly depicted according 
to thefancy of the artist (and an heral- 
dic artist is generally little better than 
a coach painter), and in utter con- 
tempt of the old established rules of 
heraldry. The first mentioned arms are, 
Argent, a cross patee concaved (I use 
this blazon for want of a better, it 
being a sort of fancy cross, formed in 
accordance to the modern notions of 
heraldry,) between four other such 
crosses Sable. In the old example the 
five crosses are potent, the tinctures 
being the same in both. The alteration 
in the form of the crosses must have 
arisen from a perfect spirit of innova- 
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tion, the least knowledge of heraldry 
would have prevented the mistake. 
The cross potent, or cross of Jerusa- 
lem, was the peculiar and appropriate 
ensign for an hospital: the repetition 
of it to the number of five, had refer- 
ence to the wounds of our Saviour, 
and was adopted for the same reason 
as the five crosses were engraved on 
altar stones. 

Wolvesey Castle is an interesting 
ruin; it has been engraved and de- 
scribed in vol. xc1x. part i. page 105. 

The parish churches in Winchester 
are not remarkable for their extent or 
architecture. St. Thomas’ shows some 
specimens of the pointed style, of equal 
curiosity with St. Cross ; the arches are 
acutely pointed and ornamented with 
zig-zags, and rest on cylindrical 
columns, with enriched capitals. 

St. John’s School and chapel very 
much resembles Mr. Blore’s new 
chapel at Battersea, which has been 
engraved in vol, xcVIII. part ii. page 
105. E. 


P.S. I followed the common tradi- 
tion in ascribing the sepulture of the 
Duke of Buckingham to St. Thomas’s 
church, Salisbury (May Mag. page 
408). The actual tomb of the Duke 
is at Britford, near Salisbury, as Sir R. 
C. Hoare, Bart. (through whose polite- 
ness I am enabled to make this cor- 
rection) has recently ascertained. 


—@-— 
Mr. Ursan, June 15. 

N the article “* Earl Mexborough,” 
p- 363, the exact style of the titles 
is correctly given, viz. Earl Mexbo- 
rough, of Lifford, co. Donegal, though 
Mexborough is in Yorkshire. ‘The cus- 
tom of Lrish Peers taking titles from 
places in England and Scotland first 
arose in the reign of George I. the 
actual title taken from a place in Eng- 
land being followed by an addition of 
some place in Ireland. The etiquette 
seems to be, that the name of an Irish 
county be inserted in the patent, or 
none; of the latter may be instanced 
Baron Henley, of Chardstock, Baron 
Rendelsham, of Rendelsham. When 
Sir John Cradock’s peerage was pre- 
sented for the Irish Lord Chancellor's 
inspection, the dignity stood thus,— 
Baron Howden, of Grimston and Spal- 
dington, co. York, and of Cradocks- 
town, co. Kildare; but the name of 
the English county was struck out, thus 
lgaving it to appear as if Grimston and 
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Spaldington were in Kildare. Is not 
the same kind of anomaly (I had 
almost said absurdity,) to be observed 
in English patents, where a nobleman 
takes his actual title from a town in 
Kent, with the addition of a village in 
Middlesex, as *‘ Baron Tenterden, of 
Hendon, co. Middlesex,” &c. &c. 
With reference to Earl Mexborough 
and Earl Fife, your correspondent is 
mistaken in supposing the of is always 
omitted in the case of an Irish Earl 
deriving a title from a place in Eng- 
land, &c. for instance, the Molyneux 
family enjoys the dignity of Earl of 
Sefton, of Ireland, though Sefion (now 
usually written Sephton,) is in Lanca- 
shire. Your correspondent is scarcely 
warranted in stating the Mexborough 
earldom to be a nominal Peerage. Pre- 
vious to the Union indeed, an Irish 
title conferred on a resident English 
family might be so termed, as it gave 
no privilege in England; but since the 
Union the Peer of Ireland has had his 
rank ascertained in England; he is 
recognised as a Peer of the United 
Kingdom, enjoys the privilege of free- 
dom from arrest, trial by his Peers 
only, place at coronations, &c. &c. 
An Irish title, it is true, does not con- 
fer an hereditary seat in Parliament, 
but the possessor of the honour is eli- 
gible to represent the Irish Peerage in 
the House at the call of his Peers. 
Yours, &c. G.H. W. 


Page 381, col. a. 1. 61, for Distrane 
Castle, read Drishane ; |. 62, for Smith, 
read Smyth ; col. b. |. 37, for Lyttle- 
ton, read Lyttelton. 


—@— 


Mr. Ursan, Salop, June 21. 

F Nage svat me to notice in your na- 

tional record the erection of a 
beautiful eastern window of stained 
glass in the new church at Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Staffordshire, which for ele- 
gance and harmony of design is pro- 
bably unrivalled by any modern at- 
tempts of the art, as an imitation of the 
style purely after the antique. 

The principal compartments of the 
window contain fifteen well-propor- 
tioned figures (inserted within ovals,) 
of the Apostles and Evangelists, each 
bearing their appropriate insignia, and 
having beneath, on a label, their re- 
spective names inscribed in Latin. In 
the centre of the Evangelists, at the 
base of the window, is a bold figure of 
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the saint to whom the church is dedi- 
cated, Peter, bearing his symbol of 
the keys; and though loaded with 
chains, his spirited attitude and coun- 
tenance seem to bespeak glory, in 
bonds, imprisonment, and eveu death, 
for the glorious cause in which he was 
engaged. 

“he arch of the window is filled 
with ornamental designs in brilliant 
colouring, among which, near the 
apex, are two quatrefoils, containing 
the arms of the see of Lichfield, and 
those of the Dean. 

The general effect of this rich col- 
lection of glass is truly great, increased 
as it is by the peculiar mellowness of 
the tints, whilst the rich reflexion of 
the storied fane, shedding— 

‘The dim blaze of radiance richly clear,” 


has spread an air of new solemnity and 
inspiration throughout the sacred edi- 
fice; and since the general execution 
is creditable to the abilities of the artist, 
Mr. David Evans, of Shrewsbury, it is 
to be desired it may remain a memorial 
to subsequent generations of the liber- 
ality of the very Reverend the Dean of 
Lichfield, who is Rector of the parish, 
and at whose munificence the window 
is erected. 

Whilst upon the subject, I would 
also mention that the Dean has like- 
wise given the sum of 3000/. to be in- 
vested in the names of trustees, as a 
permanent endowment for the national 
schools at Stoke, Hanley, Lane End, 
Shelton, and Longton, within the same 
parish; besides handsome donations 
to the new church and other charitable 
purposes, making an aggregate of 
10,0001. 

The old parish church having be- 
come ruinous, and too small to accom- 
modate the increasing population of the 
neighbourhood, it was determined to 
erect a new one as near the site of the 
old building as a regard for previous 
inhumations would permit; which 
undertaking was commenced in 1826, 
and is now completed in the modern 
Gothic style, and at an expense of about 
14,0001. being 130 feet in length and 
61 in width, and calculated to accom- 
modate a congregation of 1672 persons, 
and when the organ, bells, &c. are 
ready, will receive immediate conse- 
cration. 

The burial-ground has also been 
enlarged to the extent of five acres, and 
by the addition of 20,000 cubic yards 
of soil has been raised so as to place it 
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out of the reach of floods, to which ie 
was previously liable. 


Yours, &c. H. P. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, men oes Exeter, 
une 4+. 


| sublime can appropriately be ap- 
plied to works of art, well does the 
Tunnel under the Thames merit that 
appellation. When standing in this 
astonishing arched excavation, under a 
body of running water bearing ships 
loaded with their cargoes on its surface, 
the grandeur of so vast and difficult an 
undertaking is sostriking that the mind 
is indiscribably impressed with a sense 
of the uncommon nature of the object 
contemplated. The utility of so great 
a monument of a daring effort. of art, 
is the secondary thought which oc- 
curs to the mind, at first absorbed in 
surprise. Where the highest bridge 
would obstruct navigation, there a 
tunnel becomes essentially useful. 
Having been a military engineer, I[ 
am probably habituated to considera- 
tions of the present description, and 
have examined the section of the work 
carried transversely under that of the 
river, and of the ground between the 
bottoin of it and the top of the arches 
over the conjoined two tunnels, judi- 
ciously intended for vehicles moving 
in opposite directions. The work is 
finished almost to the middle of the 
river. The seetion shows that the 
depth or thickness of the earth over 
the place where the water broke in is 
near twice as much as appears in the 
first half of the remaining full half 
which is still to be formed. This state 
of things furnishes a well-grounded 
apprehension that in excavating below 
this third quarter of the whole breadth 
of the river, the water may again stop 
progress, and again occasion having 
recourse to the expensive and uncertain 
expedient of increasing the deficient 
depth of soil, by throwing in earth, ac- 
companied by other ingenious con- 
trivances. As the talus, or slope of 
the floor of the part of the tunnel 
finished, is a very easy inclined plane, 
I would beg leave strongly to recom- 
mend that at least this line of moderate 
descent be carried on under the whole 
length of the third quarter part of the 
whole tunnel. By doing this a part, 
where the earth appears very thin in 
the section, will be safely got under, 
while the descent from the north en- 
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trance, on the London side, will re- 
main sufficiently easy. 

The tunnel appears perfectly dry, 
with the exception of a very small 
oozing through one of the small ar- 
cades of communication in the pier 
between the double tunnel; and the 
thing is of noconsequence. I mention 
it merely that such unimportant effect 
of the damp earth over the arch may 
be attended to more than the person to 
whom I pointed it out seemed to deem 
necessary. ‘* Principiis obsta,” is a 
good oo both in physics and morals. 
It is only surprising, considering the 
situation of this superb national struc- 
ture, that it should remain generally as 
dry as a dwelling-house. ‘The section 
of the river and earth, in the line of 
the tunnel, I am to suppose to have 
been accurately taken. tt such be the 
fact, the indispensable measure I pro- 
pose is the most simple and efficacious 
that can be applied in carrying this 
fine design under the north half of the 
breadth of the river. Tunnels through 
hills are attended with none of the 
great difficulties incident to so noble 
an undertaking as that which all must 
feel an interest in seeing successfully 
accomplished. Yours, &c. 

Joun MacponaLp. 


P.S. Previously to entering on the 
formation of all future tunnels, it must 
be a primary care to sink the entrance 
at each extremity so much precisely 
as will give a sufficient thickness of 
solid earth between the bottom of the 
river and the top of the arches, allow- 
ing accurately for the height of the 
tunnel, inclusive of the thickness of 
the arches. 


— 


Great Gransden Vi- 
carage, June 15. 
i was not till lately that I had an 

opportunity of consulting Mr. Brit- 
ton’s ‘* Public Edifices of London,” 
in which work there is ‘‘ an account 
of the origin and progress of the Drama 
in England ;” by Mr. C. Dibdin. [re- 
viewed in your vol. xcvi1. ii. p. 529.] 
In this essay, Mr. D. observes: 

** Although many writers and preachers 
have employed invectives and denunciations 
against the stage, it has found defenders in 
a majority of writers, equal (saying the least) 
to their antagonists in learning, good sense, 
and piety; but in opposition to the preach- 
ers, 1 know of but one solitary instance, 
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Mr. Ursay, 
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namely, the Rev. James Plumptre, B.D. 
Vicar of Great Gransden, who, in 1808, 
preached four sermons at Great St. Mary’s 
Church, Cambridge, upon the ‘ Lawfulness 
of the Stage ;’* and to this Reverend Gen- 
tleman the professors of the drama are 
under no little obligation for his spirit and 
single-mindeduess.”” 


This is not quite correct; and, as I 
have incurred a good deal of censure 
from some, for the part which I have 
taken; and from others, who have not 
examined my writings, for that which 
I have been supposed to have taken, in 
respect to the stage; I am anxious to 
state what I have myself stated to have 
been the case, with the further partie 
culars that may be necessary to make it 
clear. My discourses were entitled 
“* Four Discourses on subjects relating 
to the Amusement of the Stage ;” not 
upon the ‘* Lawfulness of the Stage,” as 
if I determined it to be a lawful amuse- 
ment in its present state. It is true 
that, afterwards, in the year 1811, I 
published a short tract, which I en- 
titled ‘* An Inquiry into the lawfulness 
of the Stage,” which was intended as 
an answer to William Law’s Tract, 
on ‘* The AbsoluteU nlawfulness of the 
Stage,’’ and was intended to show that 
the stage is unlawful only in its abuse, 
and not in itself, and that it might be 
rendered useful; but, so far have I 
been from recommending the stage as 
it is, that I have pointed out the great 
abuses of it, and have showed how the 
faults of it might be corrected and 
avoided ; and this I have further at- 
tempted in my ‘ English Drama Pu- 
rified,” in 3 vols. 12mo. published 
in 1811, in which I have given a spe- 
cimen of Tragedies, Comedies, Opera, 
and Afterpieces, in which what I con- 
ceive to have been the objectionable 

assages are omitted or altered; and 
Then since published a volume of Ori- 
ginal Dramas. 

As to the sanction of Dr. Pearson, 
the Vice-Chancellor, I consulted with 
him before I wrote them, but he was 
not éhen Vice-Chancellor. The dis- 
courses were preached on the mornings 
and afternoons of Sept. 25 and Oct. 2, 
1808, and Dr P. was not elected V.C. 


‘¢ * Dedicated to the Rev. J. (Edward) 
Pearson, D.D. Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; under whose sanction, 
and by whose advice, (according to Mr. P.’s 
preface) the sermons were written, preached, 
and published.” 
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till the November following. He was, 
therefore, V.C. when they were pub- 
lished in the February following. Nor 
could it be said that I had the sanction 
of the University, further than that 
they were delivered from the pulpit of 
the University Church. I thought the 
might be of use, and I procured myself 
the turns of preaching for the purpose ; 
and it was at the time when Plays are 
usually performed at Barnwell, but 
little more than a mile from that 
church, and I believe that most of the 
players were present at the delivery of 
them. 

Whether my various publications on 
the stage have done much, orany thing, 
towards the purification of it, 1am not 
altogether prepared to, say. I am not 
without hope and persuasion that they 
have done something. In recent co- 
pies of some of the old and most objec- 
tionable plays, as now performed at the 
theatres, some of the worst passages 
are omitted, which I consider to bea 
point gained; but still they are very 
far from what they ought to be; and, 
if the Drama were purified, the theatre 
has, I fear, all its wonted corruptions. 
In many towns where plays are per- 
formed, J ge ge some rc the 
clergy preach regularly against them, 
sill” thot the theatre Af ‘andlodbledly 
upon the decline throughout the king- 
dom. If this be the case, the profes- 
sors of the theatre will at length feel 
that their duty and their inéerest are 
now one, and that, if they intend to 
éxist and to prosper, they must RE- 


FORM. Yours, &c. 
JAMES PLUMPTRE. 
—@— 
Mr. Ursan, June 20. 


A$ your Repository is the means of 
preserving many literary hints 
which might without it be entirely 
lost, 1 beg leave to mention a circum- 
stance probably not generally known, 
but which evinces, in a very striking 
manner, the improvement that has 
taken place in literary taste during the 
last age. 

Many late book sales have astonished 
even the warmest admirers of Letters, 
by the price and the eagerness with 
which articles of even ordinary merit 
have been purchased: but when the 
Hatton Library was sold, Mr. Sheaf, 
of Ipswich, in Suffolk, paid for as 
many books as loaded two waggons 
and a cart only 30/., and many of the 
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MSS. were literally thrown to the 
dunghill. This anecdote was commu- 
nicated by a most respectable book- 
seller, who received his information 
from the person who actually assisted 
in loading some, and in thus disposing 
of others of that invaluable collection. 
Nothing is much more ‘to be re- 
gretted than such a gothic disregard to 
the interests of literature, unless it be 
the selfish and narrowminded prin- 
ciple of exclusion, which renders many 
valuable and interesting collections, 
either inaccessible, or what is tanta- 
mount to it, only to be obtained 
through such cringing servility and 
teasing importunity as few men of real 
genins or talents can descend to prac- 
tise. A BiBLioMANIAC. 


ORIGINAL LETTERs. 


N our last volume, parti. p. 506, 
was printed a letter on ministerial 
affairs, written by William the second 
Viscount Barrington, when Secretary 
at War, to the Right Hon. Hans Stan- 
ley. The four following, addressed to 
the same personage, are two years ear- 
lier in date. The three former of them 
precede, and the last follows, the date 
of his appointment to the Secretaryship, 
in July, 1765. 


Dear Sir, Cav.-Sg. May 21, 1765. 

Having now, by your direction, a 
safe means of conveying to you all I 
know of our present situation, I will 
conceal nothing from you which can 
be depended on as truth, among a 
great number of reports without foun- 
dation. 

Last Wednesday, Mr. Grenville,* 
having mentioned to the K. the Speech 
which was tobe made at the conclusion 
of the Session, H. M. said it was un- 
necessary to settle it as yet, for that he 
intended the Parliament should be ad- 
journed, not prorogued. Mr. G. en- 
deavoured to get some explanation, but 
in vain. The K. said much the same 
thing to the Chancellor and President. 
This was a plain indication that some 
change was intended, unadvised by the 
Ministers, and being told to me next 
day, occasioned my letter to you. 





* The Right Hon. George Grenville re- 
mained First Lord of the Treasury until 
July, and was then succeeded by the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham. 
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On Saturday I heard that the Duke 
of Cumberland was employed as nego- 
ciator with Mr. Pitt; and it was known 
on Sunday, that his R. H. was gone 
to Hayes, from whence he did not 
return till the afternoon. The Minis- 
ters all saw the K. after Court, but 
H. M. explained nothing to them, 
though they gave him many opportu- 
nities. On Friday he did not come to 
town, and had no levee. 

Yesterday it was universally said, 
and I believe with truth, that Mr. P. 
had declared to the D. of Cumberland 
the day before, that he could not say 
one word, either on measures or men, 
till Lord Bute was removed from the 
K. That, when that was done, and 
a proper Ministry settled, he would 
give the best advice he was able; but 
that his health would not permit him 
to take employment. 

Nobody pretends to say what will be 
the upshot. The Ministers are en- 
raged to the last degree against Lord 
B. and declare war against him. I 
am told Lord Halifax made a strong 
speech in the House of Lords yesterday, 
directly pointed against his Lordship, 
who was present. 

[ am going to a Council at St. 
James’s, where a Proclamation will 
issue against Riots, Rioters, &c. They 
have been more dangerous and impu- 
dent than they were ever known to be, 
and I am not clear that they are over. 
You have seen an account of them in 
the papers. I will carry this letter in 
my pocket, and leave it at the Admi- 
me in my way to the House of Com- 
mons, which it is said will adjourn till 
after the holydays. If anything more 
comes to my knowledge before two 
o’clock, I will add it by way of Post- 
script. Any future intelligence I will 
send to Paultons. I am ever with 
great truth, Dear Stanley, most faith- 
fully yours, BARRINGTON. 


[Postscript.] ‘“* St. James's, near 
three. The Chancellor has been with 
the King this long time, and was sent 
for by his M. The Duke of Cum- 
berland has been with the K. and is 
still here. It is said there are no weavers 
at Westminster to-day.” 


[A second postscript} ‘© The Coun- 
cil is over; and the House of Com- 
mons adjourned to to-morrow morn- 
ing. It is whispered that the K. now 
desires to keep the present Ministers.” 





Dear Sir, Cav.-Sq. May 22, in 
the morning. 
There is the greatest reason to be- 
lieve the old Ministry will continue, 
but nothing is certain in these times. 
To-morrow will, probably, decide ever 
thing finally, in which case you shall 
hear again from, Dear Stanley, your 
most faithful humble servant, 
BaRRINGTON. 
Cav.-Sq. May 
23, 1765. 
The old Ministry continue: Lord 
Weymouth succeeds Lord Northum- 
berland*, Charles Townsend succeeds 
Lord Holland ;¢ but I know not who 
succeeds Mackenzie, who is to lose 
his privy seal for Scotland.~ Lord 
Temple, Mr. Grenville, and Mr. Pitt, 
are thoroughly reconciled, and the 
Parliament will be prorogued next Sa- 
turday. You may, therefore, my good 
friend, pursue your travels whenever 
you please, and I hope they will pro- 
cure you much health and amusement. 
1am, with great truth, Dear Sir, 
Most faithfully yours, 
BARRINGTON. 


Dear STANLEY, 





Dear Sir, Becket, Aug. 4, 1765. 

Among a great number of very un- 
accountable things done and doing, I 
think none more strange than the new 
Admiralty Board leaving you sut of it. 
I do not conceive this matter or much 
concern to you, though in many lights 
it is important to the public ; so [ shall 
not condole with you; but I renew on 
this occasion my sincere assurances of 
the part I take in whatever befalls you. 

What I see every day makes me ap- 
prove more and more my having long 
got clear of all party, and what is called 
connexion. There are many factions 
among us, and not one of them that 
does not act most unaccountably. 
What all this will end in, God knows. 

* As Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Lord 
Weymouth, however, did not go over, and 
the Earl of Hertford was appointed in Oc- 
tober. 

+ As Paymaster-general. 

t Lord Frederick Campbell was the for- 
tunate placeman; but John Earl of Bread- 
albane relieved him in October following. 
However in the following year Mr. Mack- 
enzie was restored; and, having been ap- 
pointed for life, retained the office for mor 
than forty years, until 1800, 
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Having nobody but myself to answer 
for, my conduct may be, and shall be, 
both honourable and consistent. 
Adieu, my dear friend ; believe me 
most faithfully yours, 
BARRINGTON. 


A Monsieur Monsieur Stanley, chez 
Messrs. Foley, banquiers, Rue St. Sau- 
veur, 4 Paris. 

—& 

Mr. Ursay, Paris, May 9. 
OST of our countrymen who vi- 
sit the capital of France, make 
an excursion to St. Germain-en-Laye ; 
a place which is ae | interesting on 
account of its beautiful situation, as 
well as from the circumstance of King 
James II. having ended his days there. 
It is not my intention, at this time, to 
attempt any description of that town ; 
I shall only notice two places on the 
road leading thither, which cannot 
fail to have attracted the traveller’s ob- 
servation, though pan a pregen | few 
persons are able to quit the high road 

In order to examine them attentively. 
After passing the hill of Courbevoye, 
on the right. of the road we discern 
the tower of an old church; and as we 
proceed, the houses of Nanterre are 
seen in a valley. Few places are so 
deceptive in their appearance as this: 
at a distance it promises great interest, 
but on passing through it we find no- 
thing worthy of attention; and even 
the church itself has nothing more 
than its age to render it worth notice, 
for it does not possess a single monu- 

ment. 

The town is of very great antiquity, 
and is thought to have been a sanctuary 
in the time of the Gauls. It was known 
to the Romans by the name of Neme- 
todonum ; and Dulaure observes ( His¢. 
des Environs de Paris) that not only 
all places in the ancient geography of 
France beginning with nem, were de- 
voted to worship, but that Nemedis in 
the Celtic language signifies fanum ; 
for authority he refers to the poet For- 
tunatus, who lived while that tongue 
was still in use. The poet alluded to 
is Venantius Honorius Clementianus 
Fortunatus, a native of Valdebiadena, 
near Treviso ; he was made Bishop of 
Poitiers in 599, and died ten years dine. 

In 429, Germain, Bishop cf Aux- 
erre, passed through Nanterre, on his 
way to Britain. He perceived Gene- 
vieve, daughter of Severus, one of the 
inhabitants, and being struck with her 


Notices of Nanterre and Ruel. 
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ious demeanour, he persuaded her to 
join a religious community. She has 
been canonized, and is now the tute- 
lary saint of Paris. The Abbé Le- 
beuf, in his account of Nanterre, 
mentions miracles which have been 
wrought, not only at her tomb, but 
also at the well which her family had 
been in the habit of using. 

Clotaire II. was baptised here in 
591. The church is of very simple 
architecture ; the tower is square, and 
is surmounted by a pyramid covered 
with slate ; it was built at the close of 
the thirteenth century. 

Nanterre was sacked by the English 
under Edward III. in 1346, a very 
short time before the battle of Cressy. 
It was again plundered in 1411; and 
in July 1815, there was an encounter 
here between the French and Prus- 
sians, when the latter were cut to 
pieces. The town at present contains 
about 2500 inhabitants, who deal in 
plaster of Paris, salt pork, and the fa- 
mous cakes (gateaux de Nanterre), so 
constantly offered for sale at the en- 
trance to the gardens of the Tuileries. 

About a mile beyond Nanterre, and 
on the left of the road, stands Ruel, a 
town containing about 4000 inhabit- 
ants. It is ornamented with a num- 
ber of avenues planted with sycamores, 
limes, acacias, &c.; these give the 
town a pleasing appearance, while the 
public convenience is supplied with a 
considerable number of good shops. 
Ruel is most noted for some extensive 
barracks, built by Louis XV.; they 
were occupied by the Russians in 
1814; by the Prussians in 1815; and 
are now the residence of the Swiss 
troops. 

The town is old, but has no pre- 
tensions to such high antiquity as some 
persons have pretended, in supposing 
that Gregory of Tours alludes to it by 
the name of Rotolagum, the country 
residence of the Merovingian Kings. 
But that place is thought with more 
probability to mean the Roule, now 
one of the faubourgs of Paris; for in 
both maps and grants Ruel is other- 
wise designated. In 817, Louis-le- 
Debonnaire conferred on the Abbey 
of St. Germain-des-Prés, a fishery on 
the Seine in the district of Rivilus ; 
and in 870 Charles the Bald gave Rio- 
gilum to the Abbey of St. Denis. Ruel 
in fact belonged to that abbey till 1635, 
when it was sold to Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, who beautified the chateau and 
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gardens, and made it his principal re- 
sidence. For his dark and cruel pur- 
poses, he had oubliettes in his man- 
sion; and several private executions 
took place there. 

In common with Nanterre, Ruel 
suffered in 1346 from the English in- 
vasion. The church is beautiful; the 
steeple rises from the centre; and 
though it presents three distinct styles 
of building, it has a very pleasing ap- 
pearance. The tower, which is the 
most ancient, is said to have been 
built by the English, and corresponds 
with the architecture of the early part 
of the fifteenth century. It is of an 
octagon form, and is surmounted with 
a tapering pyramid, covered with slate. 
The body of the church was built 
during the troubles of the League ; and 
the first stone was laid by Anthony, 
the exiled King of Portugal ; the chan- 
cel ends in a pentagon, and the sides 
are ornamented with the arched abut- 
ments so common in Gothic edifices. 
The western front is of Grecian archi- 
tecture, and was built under the aus- 
pices of Cardinal Richelieu, by Le- 
mercier, who also built the church of 
the Sorbonne. 

The chateau of Ruel was in later 
years the residence of Marshal Mas- 
sena, and the Empress Josephine re- 
sided at Malmaison, in the same pa- 
rish. That lady is buried in the church, 
and an elegant monument has been 
erected to her memory by her children. 
It is of marble, and consists of a large 
base, on which stand two columns and 
two pilasters: a finely wrought arch 
rests on them, and forms a canopy for 
the figure of Josephine, who is repre- 
sented in the act of prayer; the like- 
ness is most striking. The Govern- 
ment have not permitted any other in- 
scription than the following: @ Jose- 
phine, Eugene, et Hortense. By the 
side of this monument is another, erect- 
ed by Josephine, to the memory of her 
uncle, Robert Margar Tascher de la 
Pagerie, who died 12th March, 1803, 
aged 66. It consists of a plain sarco- 
phagus, with an inscription in marble, 
- of which has, however, been de- 
aced ; for as it stated, although in 
Latin, that it was erected by order of 
the consort of Napoleon, that line was 
covered over, and the word Josephina 
painted over it in larger characters. 

In the stained glass of the windows, 
and in the centres of the groined roof, 
are little escutcheons bearing a key and 
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a sword in saltier, emblematical of St- 
Peter and St. Paul, to whom the 
church is dedicated. There is, besides, 
over the arch between the north aisle 
and the transept, another device, which 
I am unable to explain. It consists of 
a shield bearing quarterly, 1 and 4, the 
letter R; 2 and 3, a branch ; above is 
a ducal coronet, from which rises a 
branch between the letters H.R. The 
beadle informed me that they were 
supposed to be the arms of Cardinal 
Richelieu ; but that is decidedly a mis- 
take, for his arms were, Argent, three 
chevrons Gules; and as his Chris- 
tian name was Armand, the letters 
H.R. do not apply to him. 

Dulaure mentions two other inscrip- 
tions which formerly existed in this 
church, but which are no longer visi- 
ble. One is in commemoration of the 
King of Portugal having laid the first 
stone of the building. The other is 
an epitaph on a person named Zaga 
Christ, who called* himself King of 
Ethiopia, and died here in the reign of 
Louis XIII. Richelieu considered him 
an adventurer. The epitaph was as 
follows : 

‘¢Ci gist du Roy d’Ethiopie, 

L’original ou la copie. 
Fut il Roy, ne le fut il pas ? 
La mort termine les debats.” 


Yours, &c. W.S.B. 
San ae 
Mr. Urzan, June 25. 


bf ne: Miscellany having an exten- 
sive circulation amongst theClergy, 
I hope that you will give insertion to 
the following remarks, in order to a 
—_ removal and prevention of a 
very disgusting inattention to an object 
of some importance to the feelings of 
many classes of your readers. 

The practice still continues in many 
places of pasturing cattle in church- 
yards ; notwithstanding the pains taken 
some few years ago by some of your 
Correspondents to awaken the atten- 
tion of ecclesiastical officers to so scan- 
dalous an offence against decency. 
(vol. xcrx. i. 405, 610); and in spite 
of the laudable exertions which were 
soon afterwards made by some of those 
officers to remedy so glaring an abuse. 
There is still an additional reason to 
call for the animadversion and inter- 
ference of archdeacons and others to 
correct the abuse complained of, aris- 
ing out of the consideration that very 
large sums have been liberally contri- 
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buted; towards the erection of new 
churches and the reparation of decayed 
ones, by those whose ancestors, their 
memory and remains, are daily insulted 
by those of theClergy,who, in violation 
of the common feelings of humanity 
and decency, mock the kindliest sensi- 
bilities of the human heart, by tram- 
pling upon the graves of their progeni- 
tors, and violating the sanctity of se- 
pulchral rites. Is it not a mere mockery 
that the Bishop, with his lawn sleeves 
and commissary and chaplain, and all 
the paraphernalia of episcopal office, 
shoudl be called upon solemnly to 
consecrate to the divine offices, and the 
sacred rites of burial, cemeteries upon 
which no human foot may lawfully eu- 
croach ; and yet that the incumbent of 
the parish, if he happen to be destitute 
of tender feelings towards the living, 
or respect for the dead, may cause the 
hallowed precincts to be defiled by his 
cows, and horses and swine? Besides, 
this evil is aggravated by the circum- 
stance of those who are most prone to 
practise it being destitute of all pos- 
sible excuse for it. I have seen within 
these few days two or three horses, 
and as many calves, trampling upon 
the mouldering turf which covers the 
remains of those ‘ rude forefathers of 
the hamlet,””—whose memory is never- 
theless as dear to their humble rela- 
tives, as the ancestry of the proudest 
peer to his honourable and correct re- 
membrance of their piety and worth— 
while the parson is the occupier of the 
glebe lands, and is in no want of abun- 
dant room for his cattle, without such 
an infringement of that decent respect 
which he owes to the inhabitants of 
his parish. 

Looking at this detestable custom in 
another point of view. Can it be de- 
nied, that by superinducing an irre- 
verent and contemptuous disregard of 
sacred edifices and their precincts, a 
door is thrown open for a more pal- 
pable violation of them. There is but 
one little step between the impression 
thus excited, and the opprobious and 
sacrilegious practices of the fanatics in 
the days of Chanel The sectarians 
have long avowed their earnest wishes 
to see the steeples of churches con- 
verted into materials for repairing the 
high ways which lead to their conven- 
ticles. Do these not rejoice with great 
triumph at the progress fast making 
to aid in the consummation of their 
wishes? To convert the church-yards 
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into pens for cattle, will, probably, in 
the next age be succeeded by turning 
churches into stables: and when the 
farming parsons shall have made a little 
more progress in their new trades, as 
spromharets and cattle dealers, the 

ouse of Prayer by an easy transition 
will become a mart for bargains and 
sales, and a den for thieves. 

A Layman. 


yy 


ILLUSTRATION OF A PassaGE IN 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Mr. Ursay, 
\ ITHOUT aspiring to the cha- 

racter of a commentator on the 
writings of our divine Bard, after the 
able annotations of Warburton, Stee- 
vens, Malone, and others, who, by the 
bye, in their conjectures on his ob- 
scurities, in many instances, to use a 
sporting phrase, appear to be com- 
pletely at fault, I venture an illustra- 
tration of the following lines in the 
celebrated play of Romeo and Juliet— 
Act i. Scene 4. 

Mercutio, describing in a style of ex- 
cessive humour the properties of Queen 
Mab, after some fanciful introductory 
matter, says 


Highgate. 


‘“‘ And in this state she gallops night by 
night [of love ; 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream 
O’er courtiers’ knees, that dream on courtsies 
straight ; [fees ; 
O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream of 
O’er ladies’ lips,who straight on kisses dream, 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted 
are : 
Sometimes she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose, 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit.” 


The repetition of the word courtier in 
the passage cited, seems to have occa- 
sioned much perplexity to the learned 
body. Dr. Warburton, in his eluci- 
dation, says ‘* a court solicitation in 
Shakspeare’s time, was simply a suit, 
and a process a suié at law, to distin- 
guish it from the other.” 

In this reading Malone in some 
measure concurs, inclining at the same 
time to Mr. Steevens’ suggestion, that 
it arose from alterations and improve- 
ments in the speech in question, quot- 
ing from Decker’s Gul’s Hornebooke, 

‘If you be a courtier discourse of the ob- 
taining of suits.” 


Mr.Tyrrwhit, proposing an emenda- 
tion, conceives the reading should be, 
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<¢ O’er Counties’ knees, 7. ¢. the knees of 
Counts: for in old language County signi- 
fied a nobleman, &c.” 

How will the unlearned reader mar- 
vel, when he is told that the word 
courtier in the text, is of French origin, 
meaning simply a broker, adealer in 
cast-off suis, or in plainer language 
** old clothes.” 

In Shakspeare’s days, it is presumed 
the Monmouth-street gentry of the 
present time were called brokers, to 
whom, 1 conceive, the Israelitish 
chafferers, who perambulate our streets 
in a morning, were a kind of agents— 
an occupation which they still pursue. 

But the following quotations, Mr. 
Urban, will place the matter beyond a 
doubt. 

In the first satire of Donne, a con- 
temporary writer, we have this pas- 
sage. 

‘« Oh monstrous, superstitious puritan ! 

Of refined manners, yet ceremonial man ; 

That, when thou meet’st one, with enquir- 
ing eyes 

Dost search, and like a needy broker prize* 

The silk and gold he wears, and to that rate 

So high, so low, dost raise thy formal hat.” 

In the like sense is the word used by 
Sir William Cornwalleyes, in his Essay 
on Fantasticknesse, who, censuring the 
conduct of a variable old man, ** that 
can speak of nothing but the fashions 
of the time,” &c. says, 

“T suspect the time, in the which he 
lived, was barren of all things worthie of 
note . . . . or he would not have made his 
memorie worse than a Lroker’s shop, full only 
of the cast skinnes of times past.” 

Read the word courdier, therefore, in 
its true acceptation in the third line 
of the quotation, and courtier,t signi- 
fying a broker, in the eighth, and the 
passage so elaborately commented upon 
by the literati, to the disparagement 
of our immortal Dramatist, will be 
manifest to the meanest capacity. 

The humour of the scene is, more- 
over, heightened by the introduction 
of another character. 


Mr. Ursan, June 26. 
pint respect to the prismatic 
stones in the Whaplode Church 
yard (engraved in your last Supplement, 





* Vide Cotgrave—courtier, a broker— 
horse scourer—messenger. 

+ The French word Fripier, a dealer in 
cast apparel, was not then, 'I imagine, in 
general use. 
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Pe 590), I have met with a passage in 
ellett’s Triccenium Christi, which in- 
duces me to think, that the circle and 
saltire at the head of the stone con- 
taining the compound figure, (pro- 
nounced by your correspondent ELC. 
p- 204, to be a thunderbolt,) was in- 
tended to represent the panis decus- 
satus, or consecrated wafer of the 
Romish Church. The passage is as 
follows: *‘ The form of the panis de- 
cussatus, or bread made in likenesse to 
a crosse or an X, was in this wise, as 
Baronius hath it, from the old monu- 
ments yet to be seen. [Here the cross 
and saltire are drawn exactly similar 
to the figure under our consideration. ] 
That the good Christians made a reli- 
gious use of this forme, because it did 
in some sort resemble a crosse, Gre- 
gory proveth, Dialogorum, i. 11. Yea, 
even the unleavened bread, of which 
they made the Eucharist, was by the 
ancients framed to such a quadrangular 
forme in a circle, whose parts being 
divided by breaking, were called mor- 
sels; and the crosse not only stood 
upon the altar, which Chrysostom 
avoucheth, but was also drawn upon 
the Eucharist: and afterward, on the 
same mysticall bread, Christ crucified 
was formed.” p. 621. 


a ee 


Theolalds Grove, Wal- 
Mr. Ursay, tham Cross, Herts. 
, whole superstructure of sci- 
ence is reared by that process of 
the intellect which groups ideas into 
pone and special assemblages, by 
aying hold of those points of corres- 
pondence which result from a mea- 
sured participation of common ele- 
ments : 
Nimirum quia multa modis communia multis 
Multarum rerum in rebus primordia mixta 
Sunt, ideo variis varie res rebus aluntur. 
Lucretius, lib. 1, 814. 


The mind in this procedure follow- 
ing those traces which are delineated 
upon the face of nature, is led by the 
tyranny of custom to frame expecta 
tions of, and to feel pleasure in the or- 
der and arrangement of the material 
system. By an application of a princi- 
ple derived from the gratification that 
is felt in the recurrent periods of direct 
and oblique similitudes, I would ac- 
count for our delight in the measured 
cadence of rhythmical progression in 
Greek and Latin verse, the melodious 


G. O. 
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chiming of responsive sound borrowed 
from the Arabic and Provengal, and in 
the replication of proportionate mean- 
ing, which is one of the requisites in 
Hebrew poesy. We might here notice 
a certain relation between parallism 
and rhyme; for as in the latter the final 
sound is partially echoed at stated in- 
tervals, so in the former we have a re- 
turn of similar sense in each alternate 
hemistich. 

In Greek and Latin versification we 
make use of certain revolving measures 
of duration; in the Hebrew we are 
delighted, in the room of time, with 
the returning affinities of sentiment. 
For we observe, that when the under- 
standing, by applying the curious de- 
vices of art, adds order to the pathetic 
enchantments of moving beauty, the 
resulting sentimental pleasure is indefi- 
nitely multiplied, so that the inferior 
passions being harmonized, the mind is 
put into a suitable fitness for the recep- 
tion of sober discipline. Hence, though 
the Spirit of Wisdom will not compro- 
mise the matter with the obstinate and 
malignant part of our nature, yet in 
condescending compassion to our inci- 
dental, or, if you please, necessary in- 
firmities, he has vouchsafed to use the 
allurements of studied perfection, that 
we might be instructed. 

Reading, while at the Sandwich 
Islands, a critical notice of Mr. Jebb’s 
work on the poetry of the New Testa- 
ment in a certain periodical, and turn- 
ing over the pages of this part of the 
sacred volume to see what other sam- 
ples might be met with besides those 
already adduced, it occurred to me that 
the parable of Lazarus was capable of 
a poetical resolution, admitting that 
one of the essentials of Hebrew poetry 
consists in certain proportions of sense 
instead of definite measures of quan- 
tity; and I am inclined to think that 
the diligent reader, after perusing the 
following analysis, will coincide with 
me in this opinion. 

Their opposite conditions in the vi- 
sible world, placed in counterview, and 
forming what may be called an Inverse 
Analogy—the rich man taking the 
precedence : 

There was a certain 
beggar,named Laza- 
rus, which was laid at 
his gate full of sores, 
and desiring to be 
fed with the crumbs 
which fell from the 
rich man’s table. 


There was a certain 
rich man, &c. which 
was clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and 
fared sumptuously 
every day. 


Their respective conditions at death 
inverted —the poor man taking the 
precedence : 


And it came to pass 
that the beggar died, 
And was carried by the 
angels into 
Abraham’s bosom. 


Their different conditions in the un- 
seen world, contrasted with the man- 
ner in which they fared in the visible 
world, may be ranged in the following 
summary : 


The rich man also 
died, 
And was buried. 


Dives now craves a drop of cool water, 

Who in this world tasted life’s choicest feast ; 

But Lazarus, who once begged a piece of 
bread, 

Now at a heavenly banquet reclines on Abra- 
ham’s bosom. 


As Lazarus, when laid at the gate, full of 
sores, 

Once lifted up his eyes towards the goodly 
dwelling of Dives, 

So Dives, now laid in a nether region, full 
of sorrow, 

Lifts up his eyes towards the blessed abodes 
of Lazarus. 


The reply of Abraham forms a te- 
trastich of alternating parallism : 


But Abraham said, Son, remember that 

In thy lifetime thou receivest thy good 
things, 

And Lazarus his evil things ; 

But now he is comforted, 

And thou art tormented. 


G. Trapescant Lay. 


a 
Mr. Ursan, June 26. 


A® your publication has often been 
made the record of departed me- 
rit, I have sent you a copy of the epi- 
taph on Mrs. Jordan, as it now ap- 
pears in the burying-ground at the top 
of the town of St. Cloud, where this 
once fascinating actress is interred. 


*¢ Memorize Sacrum Dorotue# Jorpan, 
que per multos annos Londini, inque aliis 
Britanniz urbibus, scenam egregié ornavit. 

«© Lepore comico, vocis suavitate, puella- 
rum hilarium alteriusque sexus moribus ha- 
bitu imitandis nulli secunda; ad exercendam 
eamque dum feliciter versata est artem, 
ut res egenorum adversas sublevarit nemo 
promptior. 

‘¢ E vita exiit 3° nonas Julii 1816, annos 
nata 50; mementote, lugete.” 


_ The stone is in an horizontal posi- 
tion, sloping at the feet, apparently 
from the ground giving way. 


Your’s, &c. OBSERVATOR. 
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Lire anp WriTiIncs oF CurRISTO- 
PHER MARLOWE. 
(Concluded from p. 315.) 

2. Doctor Faustus, 1604. 


HIS tragedy was originally repre- 

sented about 1590, and long con- 
tinued to be a popular performance, re- 
taining possession of the stage till to- 
wards the close of the 17th century. 
Phillips (Theatr. Poetar.) says that it 
** made more noise then any of Mar- 
Jowe’s plays.” There are five old edi- 
tions, all of which have in the title 
page a rude wood-cut, depicting Faus- 
tus raising a devil. “The most recent of 
them, dated 1663, is of no authority, 
being carelessly printed, and interpo- 
Jated with passages from ‘* The Jew of 
Malta ;” but variations from the original 
text had apparently been made before, 
since in the accounts kept by Philip 
Henslowe, proprietor of the Rose The- 
atre, the following item occurs : 


*¢ Lent unto the Company, the 22 of no- 
vember, 1602, to pay unto Wm. Birde and 
Samuel Rowley, for their adycions in Docter 
Fostes, the some of iiii lb.” 

The latest alteration of the piece was 
made by Mountfort the player, and 
acted at the Theatre in Dorset Gastons ; 
a contemptible production, in which 
Harlequin and Scaramouch are the 
priucipal performers; and at the con- 
clusion, after Faustus has been torn 
asunder by the devils, his limbs reunite, 
and he joins the orher personages of the 
drama In a jig. 

The beauties of this play have been 
eloquently expatiated upon by numerous 
writers, and though defective as a whole, 
it certainly merits all the praise it has 
received. Some exquisitely poetical 
passages might be selected from it, es- 
pecially the apostrophe of Faustus to 
the shade of Helen, with his last impas- 
sioned soliloquy of agony and despair, 
which is surpassed by nothing in the 
whole circle of the English Drama, 
and cannot fail to excite in the reader 
a thrill of horror, mingled with pity for 
the miserable sufferer. The appearance 
of the devils in this scene, to bear away 
their victim, seems to have shocked 
many persons, as bordering upon pro- 
fanity ; and among the relaters of mar- 
vels, there was long current a story, 
that upon a certain occasion Satan ac- 
tually made one of the party, with con- 
sequences very fearful to those who had 
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assumed his shape. Alleyn, the founder 
of Dulwich College, was the original 
representative of Faustus, and if I mis- 
take not, the compilers of the ‘* Bio- 
graphical Dictionary” assert, upon some 
authority or other, that he was firsturged 
to that pious undertaking by those se- 
rious reflections which the occurrence 
alluded to very naturally excited. This 
strangetale isthus mentioned inPrynne’s 
“© Histrio-Mastix,” 1633, fol. 556: 

*¢ The visible apparition of y® Devil ap- 
peared on y® stage, at the Belsavage Play- 
house, in Queene Elizabeth’s dayes, to the 
great amazement both of the actors and 
spectators, whiles they prophanely playing 
the History of Doctor Faustus ; (the truth of 
which I have heard from many now alive, 
who well remember it) there being some dis- 
tracted with that fearefull sight.” 

It seems to be again alluded to in 
«© The Blacke Booke,” 1604, b. 1. 
printed by T. C. for Jefirey Charlton : 


*¢ Then, another doore opening rere-ward, 
there came puffing out of the next room a 
villainous Leiftenant, without a band, as if 
he had been new cut downe, like one at 
Wapping, with his cruell garters about his 
necke, which filthily resembled two of De- 
rick’s necklaces. Hee had a head of hayre 
like one of the Diuells in Docter Faustus, 
when the olde theater crackt, and frighted 
the audience.” 


3. EpwaRD THE SECOND, 1598. 


Viewed as a whole, this is by far the 
best of Marlowe’s plays. The charac- 
ter of Edward is admirably drawn ; his 
infatuated attachment to his worthless 
minions, his imbecility, his indecision, 
his bursts of passion, his arrogance in 
prosperity and abject prostration in ad- 
versity, are severally depicted with an 
adherence to nature and a boldness of 
colouring which impart the deepest in- 
terest to the various scenes, and place’ 
Marlowe in the first class of dramatic 
writers. The picture was evidently the 
prototype of Shakspeare’s Richard the 
Second, with which it may challenge 
comparison, and scarcely be deemed 
inferior. Mortimer, jun. as evidently 
gave the hint for Hotspur. 

The play was entered on the Sta- 
tioners’ Books, in July, 1593, and 
printed 1598. There are two other old 
editions, dated 1612 and 1622. 


4. Tue Jew or Matta, 1633. 
This tragedy, which, after a slumber 
of almost two centuries, was revived at 
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Drury Lane in 1818, possesses many 
beauties, but the interest depends too 
exclusively upon the character of the 
Jew ; the plot is excessively wild and 
improbable, nor can the charms of the 
language compensate for the extrava- 
gance of the incidents, ig contriving 
which the author seems to have thought 
it the perfection of skill to accumulate 
horror upon horror. The play was coolly 
received on its reproduction in 1818, 
and soon laid aside. 

The character of Barabbas, an origi- 
nal and vigorous conception, no doubt 
suggested to Shakspeare that of Shylock, 
and both were designed to fall in with 
and humour the popular prejudices 
against Jews, which in Elizabeth’s days 
raged in an extravagant manner. A\l- 
leyn, who was greatly celebrated for his 
performance of Barabbas,was doubtless 
the original representative. To render 
the appearance of the Israelite more 
hideous, he was equipped with a huge 
false nose, which, as appears from va- 
rious passages in old plays, was the cus- 
tomary decoration of usurers upon the 
stage. To this, Iéhamore, his servant, 
alludes,when he says (act 2), ‘* O brave 
master! I worship thy nose for this ;” 
and again, (act 3), ‘* I have the bravest, 
gravest, secret, subtle, lott/e- nosed 
knave for my master, that ever gentle- 
man had.””, A play in a similar taste 
apparently preceded that of Marlowe, 
since Gosson,in his ** School of Abuse,” 
1579, remarks, ** The Jew shown at 
the Buli represents the greediness of 
worldly choosers,and the bloody mindes 
of vsvrers.” 

The Jew of Malta was performed at 
the Rose Theatre, Bankside, 1591, and 
was entered on the Stationers’ Books, 
for publication, May 17, 1594, but, as 
no edition has occurred of an earlier 
date than 1633, (when it was per- 
formed at court, and put forth with a 
prologue, epilogue, and dedication, 
written by Thomas Heywood), it has 
been presumed, somewhat hastily I 
think, that this was the earliest. The 
grounds for the supposition are, howe- 
ver, by no means conclusive, for it is 
pretty certain that impressions of many 
old dramas (which were not, perhaps, 
very extensive,) have entirely perished ; 
and indeed, Heywood’s words in the 
dedication, though somewhat equivo- 
cal, may serve to strengthen a belief 
that the edition of 1633 was not the 
first. He says, “ this play, being newly 
brought to the press, 1 was loth it should 
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be published without the ornament of 
an epistle ;”” by which he may be un- 
derstood to mean, either that it was 
then reprinted, or printed for the first 
time, as best falls in with the theory 
and prepossessions of the reader on the 
subject. 


5. Tue Massacre AT Paris, N. D. 

This is a piece of much brevity and 
little merit, evidently put together with 
the mere view of drawing together a 
few audiences, whilst the event which 
it celebrated was still of sufficiently re- 
cent occurrence to render the title a 
taking one; but, being thickly inter- 
spersed with invectives against Popery, 
compliments to Queen Elizabeth, and 
other clap-traps, it was probably much 
relished and applauded by our ancestors 
of the 16th century. The date of its 
first performance has not been ascer- 
tained ; but Henslowe, the manager, 
mentions in his account-book the re- 
ceipts on the 30th of January, 1592, 
at the ** Tragedye of the Guyes,” which 
was probably this play. There is but 
one old edition, and that is undated, 
but was apparently printed circa 1600. 
The Duke of Roxburgh’s copy was 
purchased by Mr. Heber, for four 
guineas. 





6. Lust’s Dominion, 1657. 


This tragedy was first printed in 
1657, by one Francis Kirkman, (who 
became a great publisher of plays after 
the Restoration), being drawn forth 
probably by the necessities which at 
that period pressed hard upon all those 
who had in any way derived their sup- 
port from the theatres before their sup- 
pression, It is said in the title-page to 
have been written by ‘ Christopher 
Marloe, Gent.” and was always re- 
ceived as his, until the appearance of 
the recent edition of Dodsley’s Old 
Plays, 1825, in the 2d vol. of which 
some circumstances are pointed out, 
tending decisively to prove that it must 
have been written subsequent to Mar- 
lowe’s death. In connection with this 
point, itis worthy of remark, that in 
the library of Mr. Field, sold by Sotheby 
in Jan. 1827, lot 292 was ** Lust’s Do- 
minion,” 1657, without Marlowe's 
name as the author, and having three 
commendatory poems addressed to the 
publisher, which I have not observed 
in any other copy. The truth possibly 
is, that Mr. Kirkman, finding the sale 
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but dull, strove to enliven it by gracing 
his title-page with a popular name, and 
was not very particular about the one 
he selected. ‘There is another edition 
of the play, dated 1671. 

The forcible simplicity of thought 
and diction by which ‘* Edward the 
Second,” ‘*The Jew of Malta,” and 
«* Doctor Faustus,” are distinguished, 
will be sought for in vain in the scenes 
of ** Lust’s Dominion ;” and, with the 
exception of a few occasional passages, 
the whole may be briefly but correctly 
characterised as 

*¢ a bombast circumstance, 
*¢ Horribly stuff'd with epithets of war.” 

An alteration of the piece by that in- 
genious personage, Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
was performed at the Duke’s Theatre 
in 1677, and again, by the Drury Lane 
Company, in 1695 ; but, according to 
Cibber, without producing any profits. 
Mrs. Behn, in fact, merely rendered a 
middling play still more indifferent, add- 
ing nothing to the interest of the plot, 
and heightening the faults of the lan- 
guage. To those who are acquainted 
with the warm temperament which 
this lady’s dramas coustantly betray, it 
will be needless to mention that when- 
ever the original presented a voluptuous 
description, she was extremely careful 
to heighten its colouring. 





7. TAMBURLAINE THE GREAT, two 
parts, 1590. 

This play was performed so early as 
1588, (perhaps earlier), and was entered 
on the Stationers’ books, in 1590, as 
follows : 

*¢ To Richard Jones.}—Twoe Commical 
Discourses of Tamburlein, the Cythian 
Shepparde.” 

The epithet “ comical” related pro- 
bably to the extemporal performances 
of the Clown, which were introduced 
between the acts. In the same taste, 
the old play of ‘* King Cambyses” is 
styled ** A Lamentable Tragedie, mixed 
full of pleasant mirth.” ‘* Tambur- 
laine” was first printed in 1590, “* by 
Richard Ihones, at the signe of the Rose 
and Crowne, neere Holborne Bridge ;” 
a second edition followed in 1593, anda 
third in !605-6,all of them in black letter. 
It seems to have been a great favourite 
of the rude audiences before whom it 
was originally presented, since Hen- 
slowe’s account-books shew that be- 
tween June 1594 and July 1596, it was 
repeated more frequently than any other 


play mentioned in his list; and sixty 
years after, in Gayton’s ‘* Festivous 
Notes on Don Quixote,” 1654, p. 271, 
it is said, 

‘¢ T have known upon one of the festivals, 
but especially at Shrovetide, when the play- 
ers have been appointed, notwithstanding 
their bils to the contrary, to act what the 
major part of the company had a mind to; 
sometimes Tamerlane, sometimes Jugurth, 
and sometimes The Jew of Malta.” 


The growth of a more refined taste, 
however, rendered by degrees its bom- 
bast and bluster less attractive; and 
when Davenant wrote his ‘* Playhouse 
to be Let,” the memory of its glories 
was all that remained. In that drama 
the player says to the poet, 

«© There's an old tradition, 
That in the times of mighty ‘ Tamburlaine,’ 
Of conjuring ‘ Faustus,’ and the ‘ Beauchamps 
bold,’ 
You poets us’d to have the second day.” 


A few years after, it was almost to- 
tally forgotten. In 1681, a piece called 
“* Tamerlane” was produced by one 
Sanders, who, being accused of plagia- 
rism, thus defended himself from the 
charge, in his preface: 

“*T testify that I never heard of any play 
on the same subject, until my own was 
acted; neither have [ seen it; though it 
hath been told me there is a cockpit play, 
going under the name of ¢ The Scythian 
Shepherd; or, Tamburlaine the Great ;’ 
which, how good it is, any one may judge 
by its obscurity; being a thing not a book- 
seller in London, or scarce the players them- 
selves, who acted it formerly, could call to 
remembrance; so far, that I believe that, 
whoever was the author, he might e’en keep 
it to himself, free from invasion or plagiary.” 

Inthe Epistle Dedicatory, prefixed to 
‘*Tamburlaine” by the bookseller, 
(omitted in the recent edition of Mar- 
lowe, as well as that to the ** Hero and 
Leander,’’) there is an allusion to the 
extemporal witticisms and antics which 
at that period it was customary for the 
clowns to introduce between the acts. 

** TI have purposely,” he says, ‘* omitted 
some fond and frivolous gestures, (digress- 
ing, and, in my poor opinion, far unmeet 
for the matter,) which I thought might 
seem more tedious unto the wise, than any 
way else to be regarded; though, haply, 
they have been of some vain conceited 
fondlings greatly gaped at, what time they 
were showed upon the stage in their graced 
deformities. Nevertheless, now to be mix- 
tured in print with such matter of worth, it 
would prove a great disgrace to so honoura- 
ble and stately a history.” 
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A curious illustration of this passage 
occurs in Bishop Hall’s ‘* Virgidemia- 
rum,” 1597, where, satirising the dra- 
matists of his day, he notices the per- 
formance of this very tragedy, in the 
following terms: 


“¢ One, higher pitch’d, doth set his soaring 
thought [brought ; 

On crowned kings, that fortune low hath 

Or some upreared, high-aspiring swaine ; 

As it might be the Turkish Tamburlaine. 

Then weeneth he his base, drink- drowned 
sprite, 

Rapt to the threefold loft of heaven’s height, 

When he conceives upon his faigned stage 

The stalking steps of his great personage, 

Graced with huff-cap terms and thund'ring 


threats, 
That his poor hearers’ hair quite upright sets.” 
* * * * * 


*¢ Now, lest such frightful shows of fortune’s 
fall, 

And bloody tyrant’s rage, should chance apall 

The dead-struck audience, ’midst the silent 
rout 

Comes leaping in a self-misformed lout, 

And laughs, and grins, and frames his mimick 
face, 

And justles straight into the Prince’s place. 

Then doth the theatre echo all aloud 

With gladsome noise of that applauding crowd. 

A goodly hotch-potch, when vile russetings 

Are match’d with monarchs, and with mighty 
kings ! 

A goodly grace to sober tragic muse, 

When each base clown his clumbsy fist doth 
bruise,* 

And shew his teeth in double rotten row, 

For laughter at his self-resembled show !” 


The name of the author does not 
appear in the title-page of any of the 
old copies, and this has been thought 
to render Marlowe’s claim tothe piece 
somewhat doubtful, since all the plays 
which are unquestionably his, have 
either his name, or the initials of his 
name, prefixed ; and the booksellers, it 
might be supposed, had it been really 
his composition, would naturally have 
been glad to enhance its attractions, 
by announcing it as the composition of 
so popular an author. What tended to 
strengthen the suspicion that Marlowe 





* «That is (says Warton) in striking the 
henches, to express applause ;”" but he should 
have recollected that the ‘‘ base clowns,” 
or ‘* groundlings,”’ in our oid theatres, had 
no benches to strike ; and if they had, it is 
by no means clear that they would have 
knocked their fists to pieces against them. 
Hall simply means that they clapped their 
hands lustily together, in token of appro- 
bation. 
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did not write the play, was the cir- 
cumstance of its having been attacked 
by his friend Greene, who in his ** Pe- 
rimides the Blacksmith,” 1588, sneers 
at its bombastic blank-verse, of which, 
he says, ‘* everie word fills the mouth, 
like the faburden of Bo-bell.” These 
presumptions, however, had heretofore 
little weight, in opposition toa passage 
in Thos. Heywood’s prologue to the 
‘© Jew of Malta,” on its revival in 
1633, which was always thought une- 
quivocally to point out Marlowe as the 
writer of ‘ ‘Lamburlaine.” It runs 
thus : 


‘¢ We know not how our play may pass this 
Stage, 

But by the best of poetst in that age 

The Malta Jew had being, and was made ; 

And he then by the best of actorst play’d. 

In § Hero and Leander’ one did gain 

A lasting memory, in *‘ Tamlurlaine,’ 

This ‘ Jew,’ and others many : th’ other wan 

The attribute of peerless, beiug a man 

Whom we may rank with (dving no one 
wrong) 

Proteus for shapes, and Roscius fora tongue.” 


This passage, thus pointed, has al- 
ways been considered decisive of the 
question, since Heywood unquestiona- 
bly possessed accurate information upon 
the subject he wrote of. The recent 
editor of Marlowe has, however, placed 
the matter in a new light, by what ap- 
pears to me a very happy conjectural 
emendation. He observes, ‘* the words 
in italics may with equal if not greater 
propriety, be read in this way : 


*¢ In * Hero and Leander’ one did gain 

A lasting memory : in ‘ Tamburlaine,’ 
This ‘ Jew,’ with others many, th’ other wan 
The attribute of peerless.” 


‘¢ In the words of the writer, one made 
and the other play’d the Jew; and therefore, 
as far as relates to the ‘ Jew of Malta,’ the 
latter part of the sentence may be applied 
either to Marlowe or to Alleyn; and in like 
roanner, what is said of ‘ Tamburlaine,’ may, 
independently of other evidence, be applied 
either to the author or the actor. It may 
be added, that the intention of Heywood 
was to illustrate his praise by citing exam- 
ples of those things in which the objects of 
his eulogium had gained reputation,—as, 
that Marlowe was famous for the poem of 
© Hero and Leander,’ and Allen in the cha- 
racters of Tamburlaine and the Jew. It may 
farther be urged that the words ‘ with others 
many’ are much more applicable to Alleyn, 
whose characters were numerous, than to 
Marlowe, whose compositions were few; 





t Alleyn. 


© Malone. 
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besides, this reading seems more likely to 
have been the natural order of the poet’s 
thoughts—one was celebrated in * Hero and 
Leander,’ the other in ‘Tamburlaine.’ The 
confusion arises from both being associated 


with the ‘Jew of Malta.’ ” 


This reasoning strikes me as being 
most plausible and convincing; yet, 
after allowing it all the praise due to 
its ingenuity, the question as to the 
authorship of ‘* Tamburlaine ” is still 
doubtful ; for though the passage from 
Heywood’s Prologue can no longer, 1 
think, be understood expressly to ascribe 
it to Marlowe, it on the other hand 
contains no denial of its being his. 
The point therefore remains to be 
settled; but, for my own part, after 
again attentively perusing the play, 
comparing the style with that of Mar- 
lowe’s acknowledged productions, and 
carefully weighing the evidence pro 
and con, I am inclined to believe that 
he was not the author. 

They who think otherwise, and dis- 
sent also from my theory as to Mar- 
lowe’s moral character, will perhaps be 
strengthened in their opinions by a 
passage in Suckling’s ‘‘ Goblins.” The 
poet of that drama, who has been per- 
suaded to believe that he is in the in- 
fernal regions, enquires whether he 
can be shewn “the author of the 
Spanish romance, ‘ Querer per solo 
Querer ;” or he that made the ‘ Fairy 
Queen?’” 


“¢ 1st Thief. No, none of these ; they are 
by themselves in the other place. But here’s 
he that writ ‘ Tamerlane.’ 

«« Poet. I beseech you, bring me to him. 
Ther’s something in his scene betwixt the 
Emperors a little cloudy ; I would resolve 
myself,” 

The insinuation conveyed by the 
four words I have put in italics, seems 
to shew that Suckling had no very 
favourable opinion of the author of 
** Tamburlane,” whoever he was. 

I here take my leave of Marlowe and 
his productions. That my feeble argu- 
ments will suffice wholly to wipe from 
his memory the stigma with which for 
upwards of two centuries it has been 
branded, I cannot so far flatter myself 
as tosuppose. Many, after examining 
the question, will doubtless remain 
unconvinced; while others, without 
considering it at all, will continue to 
take for granted the current tale of his 
enormities, and sted fastly to believe that 
<¢ his steep aim 
Was, Titan-like, on daring doubt to pile, 








Thoughts which should call down thunder 
and the flame [while, 

Of Heaven again assailed, if Heavea the 

On man and man’s research could deign do 
more than smile.” 


My end, however, will be accom- 
plished, should but some few be in- 
duced to pause ere they condemn him ; 
and, at all events, the facts and dates 
accumulated in these papers, which 
have not been collected without some 
large expence of time and trouble, 
cannot fail to be of service to any one 
who may hereafter be engaged in a 
kindred enquiry. 

Yours, &. James Broucuron. 

—@— 

Mr. Urzay, April. 

AVING frequently experienc 
an interest in the fugitive rem- 
nants of antiquarianism with which 
your valuable Magazine often supplies 
the public taste, I herewith forward for 
your introduction into its columns, 
should it meet with your approbation, 
a brief memoir of the Benlowes family, 
a mame not apparently to me altogether 
deserving of the oblivion into which it 


has fallen. Yours, &. J.R.B. 





Notices of the family of Benlowes, for- 
merly of Brent Hall, Finchingfield, 
in the county of Essex. 

Brent Hall is pleasantly situated about 
half a mile from the church, on the 
road leading to Samford, contiguous to 
Spains Hall, the residence and estate 
of John Ruggles Brise, Esq. to whom 
it was sold, in 1828, by Sir Francis 
Vincent, Bart. the heir of the estates of 
the Chiswell family, formerly of Deb- 
den Hall, in the same county. It be- 
longed to the Benlowes family so early 
as about the year 1550, and at the de- 
cease of Christopher Benlowes de- 
scended to his son William Benlowes, 
Esq. a Roman Catholic gentleman, 
equally distinguished by his piety and 
munificence to the poor, who was a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn, and for a 
— during the reign of Philip and 
Mary, solely enjoyed the rank of Ser- 
jeant-at-law in his profession ; his cha- 
ritable benefactions during his life and 
under his will were numerous and con- 
siderable, to the poor of Halstead, 
Maplestead, Little Hedingham, of 
Bocking and Thaxtead, where he had 
a house for his occasional residence, of 
Finchingfield, and also of Bardfield, 
where he also resided in a house called 
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the Place. In the latter village, be- 
sides other charities, he endowed a 
school for the education of poor chil- 
dren; and by his will, he erected in 
the church thereof a chantry for the 
offering of prayer for the souls of 
King Philip and Queen Mary, of 
Christopher and Elizabeth Benlowes, 
, his father and mother, and for the souls 
/ of the founder and his wife, with an 
endowment out of the great tithe of 
Bardfield, of ten marks, or 6. 13s. 4d. 
annually. He departed this life Nov. 
19, 1584, and together with his second 
wife (Eleanor, daughter of Sir Edward 
Palmer, Knt. of Angmering, Sussex, 
and widow of John Berners, Esq. of 
Petches, in Finchingfield), was interred 
in the chancel of the church of Great 
Bardfield, where a monument is erected 
to his memory, inscribed with a copy 
of Latin verses not unworthy the atten- 
tion of the curious traveller. He was 
succeeded in his estates at Finching- 
field and elsewhere, together with the 
impropriated tithe and advowson of 
the vicarage of Bardfield, by his son 
William Benlowes, Esq. who dying in 
1613, was succeeded by his grandson 
Edward Benlowes, son of his eldest son 
Andrew, whom he had survived. 

Edward Benlowes, Esq. of Brent 
Hall, in Finchingfield, who has styled 
himself, upon some occasion, probably 
during the civil wars, ‘* Turmz eques- 
tris in com. Essex prefectus,” was 
born 1602; was admitted a fellow- 
commoner of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to which society he was after- 
wards a benefactor. After devoting 
some time to foreign travel he distin- 
guished himself by his proficiency in 
elegant literature, and taste for sacred 
poetry, in which he was intimately 
associated with consentient contempo- 
raries of literary eminence, with Phi- 
neas and Giles Fletcher, the former 
the author of the Purple Island ; with 
Francis Quarles, author of the Em- 
blems, and other poems, which share 
the approbation of the present day; 
Derwent, Payne, and Fisher, are also 
named in the circle of his literary 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Benlowes appears to have fixed 
his residence for some time at Brent 
Hall, from which place he dates some 
complimentary verses to his friend 
Quarles, prefixed to the publication of 
his Emblems, in 1634; and in this 
retreat, perhaps, besides other efforts of 
his taste and imagination, he may have 
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written his sacred poem entitled 
** Theophilz, or Love’s Sacrifice, a 
divine poem,” published in 1652; to 
which is prefixed a print of the author ; 
to whom, amongst various compli- 
mentary verses introduced at the be- 
ginning of the volume, will be found 
some lines signed ‘* T. Benlowes.” 
There is likewise prefixed to the vo- 
lume of the poems of the Fletchers, 
copies of verses with the signatures of 
‘© W. Benlowes,” as well as of ‘* E. 
Benlowes.” Although T. Benlowes 
and W. Benlowes, who participated 
in the same taste for sacred poesy, may 
be presumed to have been kindred of 
Mr. Edward Benlowes, memorials 
have failed to render their degrees of 
consanguinity apparent. Negligence 
of his affairs, perhaps imprudence, un- 
fortunately after a time involved this 
gentleman in pecuniary difficulties, so 
that about the year 1054, he was in- 
duced to suffer a recovery, in order to 
enable him to alienate his family 
estates ; to which deed of recovery his 
niece Philippa Benlowes, and Walter 
Blount, Esq. of Maple Durham, Ox- 
fordshire, afterwards her husband (10 
whom it is alleged that her uncle was 
inconsiderately generous on their mar- 
riage), were parties in conjunction 
with others whose names are recorded 
in the deeds. Soon after the sale of 
Brent Hall, and his other estates, in 
1657, Mr. Benlowes fixed his residence 
at Oxford, where, after subjecting 
himself to imprisonment for debts and 
engagements in which he had involved 
himself for others, he departed this 
life in 1686, and was interred in the 
north aisle of St. Mary’s church, when 
the funeral expences were paid by the 
contribution of several scholars, influe 
enced by compassion for his misfor- 
tunes, or a respect for the literary 
reputation of this gentleman, of whose 
family no longer any other vestiges 
than those of former beneficence are to 
be traced in the neighbourhood of their 
ancient patrimony. There is said to 
be extant a portrait in the gallery of 
the public library at Oxford, from 
which perhaps the printis taken found 
prefixed to the edition of Theophile 
before mentioned. 

The armorial bearings of the family 
are: Quarterly indented Gules and Or, 
a bend Or, charged with a cinquefoil 
between two martlets Azure; crest, a 
centaur with bow and arrow Or. 
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State oF Retre1on 1n Moupavia 
AND WALLACHIA. 
(Continued from June Magazine.) 
°C pide in the public are the com- 


monest thing imaginable; when 
a suit arises, and the fact cannot be 
proved, a solemn attestation is de- 
manded by the judge or by the “aeerg 
The suitors go together tothe cathedral, 
where they make oath before a priest, 
touching at the same time an image of 
the Virgin. The perjured party be- 
comes excommunicated, and some in- 
dividuals have been in this case perhaps 
all their life, and the priests have for 
that reason declared them vampires. 
To deliver the poor Wallachians and 
Moldavians from this terrible calamity, 
the Greek patriarchs have made use of 
their apostolical authority, by granting 
the faithful a plenary indulgence, and 
the removal of all excommunications 
incurred, whether voluntarily or invo- 
luntarily, as well as the remission of 
offences. 

The patriarch of Jerusalem came 
hither at the close of the last century, 
to visit the numerous convents, and the 
property which supplied his ecclesiasti- 
cal revenue; while he stayed, he dis- 
tributed with the indulgences, by wa 
of consolation, a printed paper, whic 
should serve them all their life, and af- 
terwards be buried with them. (Indul- 
gences are granted by him throughout 
the Levant.) Happy were they, who 
could obtain at the hands of the patri- 
arch the celebration of a mass for the 
repose of their ancestors ; but few could 
procure this favour, for a patriarchal 
mass cost ten sequins. Nevertheless, 
for the two years that he remained, he 
was continually occupied in this way. 
To accommodate the poor, the Patri- 
arch’s secretary distributed these printed 
papers, for an alms given to the holy 
sepulchre of Jerusalem, which was 
- to the prelate. The least sum was 

alf a florin (or about a shilling Eng- 
lish). A letter is extant, which this 
secretary wrote from Jassy to the bishop 
of Bucharest, in which he expressed 
his thankfulness for the zeal which the 
Patriarch had found among the faithful 
of Moldavia, who had printed the pa- 
pers of indulgences with their own 
nands ; and gave orders for some thou- 
sand copies to be struck off by the arch- 
bishop’s printer, at a cheaper price. 

Not only is it the custom to kiss the 
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hand of prelates, but a sort of adoration 
is paid them, in prostrating oneself 
before them; even ladies of the first 
rank conform to this usage.* They 
take the appellation of holy, very holy, 
very pure, &c. Not that their vices 
and disorders are unknown, but the re- 
spect entertained for them by the peo- 
ple is such, that no one dares to mur- 
mur, for fearofexcommunication. An 
anecdote is told, on the authority of the 
person to whom it relates, of a rich 
Greek of Janina, who was employed 
at Constantinople in the business of the 
two Principalities. This man was con- 
fined by order of Sultan Mustapha in 
the prison called The Oven, where, in 
the midst of his sufferings, all his con- 
cera was for a favourite horse, which 
became the first object of his caresses 
when he had recovered his liberty. 
Shorily after, as he was preparing to 
return home, an Asiatic bishop, who 
was then going to his diocese, sent a 
deacon to him to demand this horse as 
a present. He excused himself from 
this strange request, in the best manner 
possible, alleging his regard for the ani- 
mal, and also his poverty. Soon after, 
the bishop came in person, and offered 
him the alternative of presenting him 
with the horse, or incurring his male- 
diction immediately. The Greek, sur- 
prised as he was, did not hesitate to 
comply, though he felt how unjust the 
conduct of the bishop was, as he well 
knew his influence; and in telling this 
story, he avowed that he had not the 
hardihood to expose himself to his 
thunders. 

Besides the national bishops, there 
are others, in partibus, who reside in 
the two provinces, and who live in 
splendour on the contributions of the 
faithful. Some of them farm the reve- 
nues of richly-endowed monasteries, 
belonging to the holy sepulchre of Je- 
rusalem, or to Mount Athos, or Mount 
Sinai, and which they hold under the 
monks. The number of monasteries, 
as has been already observed, is very 
great in the two provinces, and they 
—_ as much as a third part of the 
soil. 

Divine service was formerly cele- 





* This, as the French translatcr observes, 
is erroneous; the hand is kissed, but no 
prostration is used. F.T. Probably a slight 
inclination was mistaken for an act of hom- 
age.—L. 
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brated in the Sclavonian language, 
which the clergy and the people were 
alike ignorant of; Prince Constantine 
Mavrocordato, a man of restless mind, 
altered it to the Wallachian, but as this 
tongue is very jejune, the translation is 
ridiculous and little approved of now.* 
The whole knowledge of a priest con- 
sists in being able to read the language 
of the country tolerably, and to sing at 
the reading-desk. In many churches 
which are served by Greek monks, the 
liturgy is performed in Greek. At 
Bucharest and at Jassy there is a semi- 
nary for priests, and public schools 
where grammar is taught, and the lo- 
gic of Aristotle explained.t One of 
the professors,indeed the mostesteemed, 
achieved a quarto volume on the fourth 

art of the Greek grammar of Gazi. 
He boasted of teaching astronomy, 
which he had never learned ; he spoke 
of the discovery of America ; he treated 
the Franks as deists; he condemned as 
ignoramusses the modern writers whom 
he had never read, and indulged him- 
self in other similar follies. 

The truth is, that the Greek instruc- 
tors are generally very ignorant, and 
waste their time on grammatical nice- 
ties without any tincture of the sci- 
ences and belles-lettres, or indeed any 
good taste. The theological knowledge 
is confined to subtleties and supersti- 
tions. They deny the validity of the 
baptism of other Christians, and oblige 
them to submit to immersion when 
they embrace the Greek. communion. 
The most moderate are content to 
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anoint them with consecrated oil, and 
to make them change their name. The 
schools have masters of Latin and 
French, which last language is fashion- 
able, and spoken by some of the ladies. 
Some benevolent persons have founded 
hospitals, but the poor, however needy, 
do not enter them without the greatest 
repugnance. 

A Greek and Wallachian printing- 
press was established at Bucharest at 
the beginning of the last century, by 
an archbishop, who was of Greck ex- 
traction.|| The presses are occupied 
with religious books, which the priests 
are obliged to buy from time to time 
at a high price ; su that even printing 
becomes an instrument of oppression 
here.§ All other sects or communions 
are tolerated in the exercise of their 
ordinances. In Wallachia, there are 
several convents of Observentine Friars 
of the order of St. Francis, dependent 
on the bishop of Nicopolis in Bulgaria. 
There are even Lutheran churches, and 
some synagogues. ‘These churches are 
also attended by foreigners from Ger- 
many and Hungary, and by Arme- 
nians. There are twelve missionaries 
in Moldavia, sent by the Court of 
Rome,q to instruct and attend to 
12,000 Hungarian Catholics,** who 
have been established in these pro- 
vinces by former migrations, and who 
are the best cultivators of the soil, as 
well as excellent in their moral con- 
duct. As the Jews are very numerous, 
they have obtained permission to have 
synagogues in several places. 





¥ ‘The brothers Grecciano have travslated the Bible into Wallachian, but it is rarely met 
with. (A new translation of the Bible into Moldavian appeared in 1820, which is made 


with great care and exactness. )—F.T. 


+ There is a college at Jassy for Greek, Latin, French, German, &c. The last hospodar, 
who encouraged education and the arts, had authorised the foundation of a school on the 
reciprocal system, and as the country was too poor to support the expense, he charged it to 
his privy purse. He had sent several young men to study painting at Paris; but recent 
events have destroyed these happy prospects.—F.T. 

¢ All the Boyards understand French, and speak it; indeed, persons of the least educa- 
tion are always able to converse in this language.—F.T. 

|| There is also at Jassy, a Greek and Moldavian press, which has produced, a few 
years since, besides other good works, a handsome quarto edition of the code of laws, 
which was drawn up by Prince Charles Callimaqui, who governed Moldavia from 1812 


to 1819.—E.T. 


§ In the palace of the archbishop of Bucharest, there is a numerous collection of Greek, 
Latin, and French books, which has become the prey of insects and dust. 

{| They are friars minorite, who depend on the Convent of Assumption at Jassy, a richly- 
endowed foundation. In the province there are twelve Catholic churches, and two episcopal 
palaces, but which have suffered tuo much from the last irruptions of the Tartars, to be re- 


established.—F.T. 


** The number of Catholics has much increased of late years, as at present it amounts 


tu nearly 50,000. 
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WALK THROUGH THE HIGHLANDS. 
(Continued from page 398.) 
I the morning we were awoke by 
some one whistling a Pibrock, 
most correctly, and with much _har- 
mony. ‘There was something in it 
os. plaintive and melancholy, 
more striking, perhaps, from the coun- 
try in which it was warbled. Upon 
making inquiries, we afterwards learnt 
that this poor man was daft, or an 
idiot, and well known all over the 
country for his musical ear. Maria’s 
ipe might have been more interesting, 
ut could scarcely have sounded more 
sweetly. 

At this inn we remarked some ex- 
cellent horses, and in our walk of yes- 
terday, it had struck us that the breed 
in this country was, for their size, pe- 
culiarly handsome, as well as strong. 

With Doctor , who showed us 
the greatest attention, we explored the 
immediate neighbourhood of Oban, 
which, in a mineralogical point of 
view, is extremely interesting. Our 
conductor was himself a mineralogist, 
and of the greatest service to us in 
pointing out those objects most worthy 
of notice, and commenting upon them 
most judiciously. ‘The Doctor is well 
known as the author of a little book, 
descriptive of some of the caves in the 
Isle of Sky, which we perused with 
much interest. In his company we 
visited the rocks of granite and breccia 
in the neighbourhood of the town, 
and of an old castle in ruins, a wa 
picturesque object, the history of whic 
is uncertain; but it is generally sup- 
posed to have been the workmanship 
of the Danes, and is unquestionably 
very ancient. 

e now determined to sail for Mull, 
and were furnished with several letters 
of introduction. The weather was to- 
lerably pleasant, and our vessel seemed 
stout, and well rigged. The sailors 
also appeared to manage her most 
adroitly, and were extremely civil. 
Their language, of course, was Gaelic, 
but two of them understood and spoke 
English tolerably well, and were evi- 
dently men of considerable informa- 
tion. In some degree, indeed, even 
the best of them did make fritters of 
the English, but by no means after 
the manner of the Lowlanders. From 
them we learnt that the Bay of Oban, 
where we embarked, was extremely 
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deep, and inconvenient for the ship- 
ping. Shortly after leaving the shore 
we observed several hersing divers in 
pairs, sporting with the greatest appa- 
rent satisfaction on the waves, on 
which they alternately rose and fell. 
It appeared that while a storm might 
be ‘death to us,” it would to them 
be the cause of the greatest delight, 
and that, amidst all its horrors, we 
should see them, “* with most mira- 
culous pleasure, treading the ooze of 
the salt deep.” 

Like these our herring divers, ca- 
reering through the waves, we 


O’erlooked, dark Mull! thy mighty sound, 
Where thwarting tides with mingled roar, 
Part thy swarth hills from Morven’s shore. 


The woody Morven, which at pre- 
sent, however, seemed without a tree, 
was on our right, to our left the Paps 
of Jura. On Mull, we observed Duart 
Castle, well known in Highland tra- 
dition. Disappointed of a night’s lodg- 
ing at Acnacraig, we made all way for 
Aros, which we hoped, with the aid 
of a kind breeze, to reach by ten or 
eleven. We soon steered close into land, 
and almost under the jutting portion 
of it on which stands Castle Duart. 
The chief of our Highlanders, in ver 
excellent language, entertained us wit 
many an anecdote connected with it, 
and, amongst the rest, with the ro- 
mantic story, which is the foundation 
of Miss Baillie’s ** Family Legend,” 
which, by the bye, he also alluded to. 
Sailing by the spot, and at night, the 
recitation possessed wonderful interest. 
The narrator, in the present instance, 
was really eloquent, and we listened to 
him with the greatest satisfaction. We 
had many other legends, in which in- 
cantations and witchcraft were conspi- 
cuous ; and we passed within sight of 
a glen, famous, as having long been the 
residence of one of the most powerful 
and malicious of these imps of dark- 
ness. 

The rain now came down silent, 
but fast. There was also a thick fog. 
We had to steer over a very rocky bot- 
tom, and our boatmen appeared to 
have considerable doubt about their 
course. One of them stood up on the 
head of the boat, and, as we now 
proceeded slowly and cautiously, was 
most minute in his examinations. 
From their manner altogether, I was 
induced to think that we might ground 
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momentarily. The current, interrupted 
by the rocks, was very strong, and the 
shore precipitous, and, upon the whole, 
our situation, for eight or ten minutes, 
was by no means enviable. Soon, 
however, and in safety, we accom- 
plished this Charybdzan navigation, 
and the difference of manner in the 
sailors was very remarkable. ‘They 
were now joyous, whistling, and un- 
concerned, and their hilarity was 
quickly imparted to their freight. 

At this time the man at the prow 
left his station, and threw himself 
down carelessly by our sides in the 
stern. After humming and whistling 
solos for some time, he, after much 
solicitation, favoured us with a song, 
his messmates joining chorus. And 
now, ‘‘we rose on the wave with 
songs. We rushed with joy through 
the foam of the deep.” 

The air was melancholy and plain- 
tive, and the voices of the singers ex- 
tremely well attuned. They appeared, 
indeed, to have a most correct ear, and 
to experience the greatest delight them- 
selves in their own notes. The music 
struck us particularly, and seldom had 
we been more gratified. Many of its 
charms were probably owing to its 
novelty, and the corresponding scenery. 
In this instance, it completely harmo- 
nized with our feelings, and 


There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 

And as the mind is pitch’d, the ear is pleas’d 

With melting airs or martial, brisk or 
grave. 

Some chord in unison with what we hear 

Is touch’d within us, and the heart replies. 


It was now a late hour of the night, 
completely dark, and we were on a 
pie: and dangerous ocean, amidst 
rain and wind. The song, as they 
afterwards informed us, was a love 
ditty, the lamentation of a maiden at 
the departure of her lover for Norway, 
banished thither by her wealthy pa- 
rents, who were averse to their union. 
The chorus, frequently repeated, was 
very striking, and we seemed to gratify 
our orchestra by expressing great and 
unfeigned pleasure at their perform- 
ance. The breeze had suddenly ceased, 
and this chorus, at the recurrence of 
which they seemed to pull with greater 
alacrity, brought to our mind classical 
reminiscences. In short, this part of 
our voyage was peculiarly interesting. 
We had several other melodies, but 
none pleased us so well as the first. 
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None of them, however, were without 
their music. 

The rain now fell very heavily, and 
we observed, for the first time, flowing 
from the rudder, and from every splash 
of the oar, that most beautiful lumin- 
ous appearance, the theory of which 
has been the object of considerable 
discussion. 


Flash’d the dipt oar, and sparkling with the 
stroke, [broke. 
Around the waves phosphoric brightness 


We were exceedingly delighted, and 
lost in admiration at the phenomenon, 
which was most splendid. On look- 
ing backwards, the track of the boat 
appeared a stream of the most vivid 
fire, but in its inexpressible purity re- 
sembling liquid silver. Our sailors 
informed us, and, I believe, very accu- 
rately, that the appearance was most 
particularly luminous in rain, orat the 
approach of it. 

It was now very cold and wet, and 
our voyage became exceedingly tedious. 
We had; however, once more a breeze, 
and were proceeding cheerily, when 
suddenly our boat encountered what 
we supposed the current of one of the 
Mull rivers rushing into the sea. The 
shock was extremely violent, and our 
boatmen again manifested considerable 
alarm, and all their attention was once 
more fixed upon the vessel. We, in 
a moment, altered our course, and 
were borne along by the current with 
extreme rapidity out to sea. This cir- 
cumstance, amongst others, led us to 
suppose that the men were not so well 
acquainted with the coast as we before 
had imagined them to be. As soon 
as the current became less violent, we 
resumed our course, proceeding again 
towards land. In the meantime we 
became heartily tired of the sea. After 
much hesitation, and a very minute 
examination of the shore, we at length 
discovered the water of Aros, a small 
river here running into the ocean, and 
now, cried the men, with great glee, 
‘* we shall do.” We were right glad 
to hear it, but scarcely had we got into 
the river before we grounded fast; and 
though we were proceeding with great 
caution, yet the shock was violent. 
For our own parts, we did not at this 
time know that we were in a river, and 
the depth on either side the bank on 
which we were fixed, might, for any 
thing we knew, be unfathomable. Our 
cogitations, therefore, were not of the 
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most pleasant description. One of the 
men got from the boat to the bank, 
though the water on it was pretty 
deep, but was unable to move her. 
At length, they all jumped over; but 
their united efforts were equally un- 
availing. This, therefore, we supposed 
might be our post till day-light. But 
the sailors determined otherwise. They 
desired us to get on their backs, and 
we were thus very soon borne out of 
the river, the water fortunately not 
being deep. The boat was after- 
wards extricated with the greatest diffi- 
culty. After a miserable walk, in 
pitchy darkness, and over horrible 
paths, we arrived at the inn, whose 
inhabitants were not roused without 
much exertion, and after a long inter- 
val. The mansion and its accompani- 
ments seemed but a sorry reward for 
all our toils, and once more ‘“* the 
wings of our heart well nigh flagged.” 
Our songsters turned out sharks, were 
dissatisfied and insolent, and our adicus 
were any thing but harmonious. 

We left this house the following 
morning at ten, after receiving the in- 
structions of our landlord, who civilly 
put us into the right direction—road 
or path there was none. Our route, 
indeed, was extremely dreary, and well 
did Johnson characterize Mull as the 
** gloom of desolation.” Here were 
no *‘ king’s roads,” but running streams 
in abundance, crossing our path, which 
was exceedingly stony and uneven, and 
all but impassable. Our labours were 
great, with but little to reward them— 
the scenery, if it improved for a short 
space, soon becoming as dismal and 
uninteresting as before. About mid- 
day, however, the weather cleared, the 
country became partially cultivated, 
and, for Mull, every thing was cheery. 
Yet the crop of oats was thin, and 
almost choked with a yellow weed ; 
which, destructive as it was, dispensed 
nevertheless the most agreeable fra- 
grance. At length we came in view 
of Ulva, were ferried over the sound 
of Mull, and rested in M‘Kay’s Inn at 
half-past two. 

hile expecting dinner, not without 
some impatience, M‘Kay entered, 
Jandlord-like, with an immense square 
green bottle, holding two gallons of 
whiskey. This he presented to us in 
the true Highland fashion, and of 
course we did not refuse the dram. 
He appeared much gratified at our 
praises of his whiskey, and, indeed, 
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we merited some commendation on 
the score of politeness, for, at the time, 
we wished for more substantial refresh- 
ment, and would rather have declined 
the proffered draught altogether. We 
afterwards fared so sumptuously 
that, were I not afraid of wearying 
the reader, I should think it incum- 
bent upon me to particularize. With 
our entertainment at M‘Kay’s, in short, 
we were greatly pleased, and were 
now only anxious fora fine day for our 
visit to Staffa on the morrow. As the 
weather was so very unsettled our 
anxiety on this subject was consider- 
able, for we well knew that divers 
worthy individuals had fretted and 
fumed in the very room in which we 
were then sitting, for six, eight, or ten 
days, without being able to make good 
their voyage, and the idea of returning 
without accomplishing the main pur- 
pose of our journey was insupportable. 

To amuse ourselves under these cir- 
cumstances, we had recourse to the 
Album of Ulva, which was lying on 
the table. This book belongs to Stafla 
(the Laird so called), and every visitor 
to this part of the world is expected to 
grace its pages with his name, or with 
the more grateful eflusions of his Muse. 
It is, therefore, deposited at the inn, 
and is well calculated, from the variety 
of its contents, to amuse its owner and 
his family. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, the contributions to it were but 
mediocre. Amongst many other poeti- 
cal effusions were, Lines from Lord 
Delawarr, Mr. Gisborne, and Walter 
Scott, which were certainly worthy of 
better company. 

Our host having forgotten his pro- 
mise to call us at an earlier hour in 
the morning, we did not get into our 
boat for Staffa till half-past nine. At 
this time it did not rain, but the sky 
was black and threatening. Alto- 

ether the appearance of the morning 
rought to my recollection the lines of 
Scotland’s bard, 


‘¢ The blackening wave was edged with white, 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 
The fishers have heard the water sprite, 
Whose screams forbode that wreck is 

nigh.” 


At the very moment of starting we 
thought we had put to sea in evil time 
—the skies, we could not but observe, 
“looked grimly, and threatened pre- 
sent blusters.” We were provided 
with a large new blanket, with great 
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coats, and umbrellas, and, upon the 
whole, were tolerably well equipt. 
Our sailors reminded us of whiskey, 
in addition to what we had already 
provided, and, thus furnished, they 
took to their oars, and we proceeded 
on our voyage. 

We had not cleared the sound of 
Mull, ere the rain began to fall very 
heavily, and directly in our teeth. On 
turning the Point, a most gloomy and 
disheartening prospect presented itself 
—dark clouds in every direction—and 
it was clear that we 
Were like to have 

A lullaby too rough. 

The swell, too, here was very great, 
the waves dashed with the greatest 
violence against the boat, which ap- 
peared to groan under the shock, at 
the same time rocking prodigiously. 
We towered most sublimely at one 
moment, and sunk into an abyss in 
the next, but our boat appeared stout 
and heart-whole, and though she did, 
indeed, resound at the percussion of 
the waves, yet, much to our satisfac- 
tion, she seemed to repel them most 
sturdily, and with indignation. 

We now made all way for an op- 
posite Point, in order to catch the 
gale, having hitherto made use only of 
the oars. The swell was really tre- 
mendous, and the men laboured dread- 
fully. Several rocks now presented 
themselves, against which the waves 
were roaring, and breaking with the 
utmost violence. They rolled on to- 
wards the barrier, rose up to its sum- 
mit, with an appalling noise, but 
speedily returned, as it were exhausted, 
while the rocks, firm and immove- 
able, laughed at their utmost efforts. 
The spray rose most beautifully, of va- 
rious hues—of silver mingled with the 
purest green, and the contemplation of 
it aflorded the greatest satisfaction. 
Close to these breakers we shipped our 
oars, and hoisted our large and dispro- 
portioned sail. 

It was raining very hard, the wind 
blowing steadily and strong, the island 
of Stafla was in sight, our boat bounded 
over the dark foam of the seas, and we 
expected soon to reach the object of 
our destination, when, in the midst 
of our anticipations, the gale suddenly 
encreased to a most violent squall ; the 
rain descended with tenfold violence, 
mingled with hail; it grew extremely 
cold, and our hands were so benumbed 
that they possessed scarce enough of 
pliancy ‘‘ to tak our auld cloak about 
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us.” Our sailors manifested the great- 
est anxiety; they endeavoured, with 
the utmost eagerness, to furl the sail, 
but this, with all their efforts, they 
were unable to accomplish. It was 
thoroughly wet, and the cordage re- 
fused to move. They, therefore, hu- 
moured it as much as possible, and, I 
am confident, supposed themselves in 
the extremest danger. Indeed they 
afterwards confessed as much. The 
boat was now completely on one side, 
or gun-whale to, and we expected 
the waves momentarily to dash in upon 
us. We were borne, with resistless 
violence, before the wind, in the di- 
rection of a small island, I believe, 
Colonsay, and against which the surf 
was beating in all its horrors, and 
rising to a wonderful height. 

Very fortunately the squall ceased as 
suddenly as it came on. Had it lasted 
another five minutes, it would, I think, 
in all probability have been fatal to us. 
Smiles again Res over the rugged 
faces of our companions; they low- 
ered the sail, and we rejoiced to see 
them take to their oars. ‘The sky gra- 
dually cleared, it became fine, the sun 
once more broke forth, and before we 
reached Staffa, we had leisure to ru- 
minate on our late escape perfectly free 
from apprehension. 

A SuBscriBER. 

Page 397, b. 2. for harles read hazles ; line 6, 
Jor one foot, read our foot; page 398, a. 12, for 


Ben Anachan, read Ben Cruachan, and 15, for 
Loch Ective, read Loch Etive. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Exeter, June 4. 


HE solution of your Correspon- 
dent ‘* Arbitrator’s”’ difficulty, p. 
386, is plain and simple; since it is 
merely proving a posilive by a negative. 
Let us ask what possible affinity, as 
an abbreviation, the two letters ‘* w*”’ 
can have with the word “ with?” and 
if none of a satisfactory kind can be 
adduced, it is clear that the word 
‘* without” is implied; and this is ina 
great degree corroborated by the letters 
“¢ wt forming the first and last letters 
of that word ; and which was formerly 
a natural and not an unusual abbrevi- 
ation, although it may not be easy to 
roduce a written or printed instance ; 
bat the circumstance, also, of the ab- 
breviation being “ at the end of a line,” 
where there was probably no room for 
more than the two letters ‘* w',” 
tends greatly to confirm the meaning 
in favour of the word ‘* without.” 
EXoONIENSIS. 
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The History of Tewkesbury. By James Ben- 
net. 8vo. pp. 456. 


R. BENNET commences the 
archeological part of his His- 

tory with the etymon of the name, and 
is inclined to follow the Abbey Chro- 
nicle, in ascribing it to one Theocus, 
a hermit, who lived in the seventh 
century. It is true that there is every 
reason to admit the existence of an 
Anglo-Saxon Priory, but we think the 
appendage of Theocus the hermit to 
be an unfounded addition of the Ab- 
bey Chronicle. Our reasons are these. 
Abbot Girald, who lived in the year 
1109, seems to have had no knowledge 
of such a person; for (1) William of 
Malmesbury, a contemporary, ac- 
uaints us,* that Girald was partly in- 
Socal to remove from Cranburn to 
this place, because the name seemed to 
gratify his religious propensity, inas- 
much as Theokesbiria may be called 
as it were Theotocosbiria, 1. e. by the 
care of the Mother of God, the word 
being compounded of Greek and Eng- 
lish. (2) te is called in the Leomins- 
ter Inscription,t Theotisbyrg, which 
has more a relation to Thoth, the Bri- 
tish Hermes or Mercury, from whom 
Tothill, Tuthill, or Toothill are deno- 
minated, than to Theocus; and Dr. 
Ingram, the editor of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, thereby conceives, that Tutbury, 
not Tewkesbury, is the Theotisbyrg of 
the Inscription. (3) In Domesday the 
term is Teodechesberie. (4) Theocus 
is not an Anglo-Saxon preenomen ; and 
assuredly there are traces both of Bri- 
tish and Roman-British remains, suffi- 
cient to vindicate a denomination much 
earlier than the presumed time of 
Theocus, whom we believe to have 
been created by the later monks to 
pietize the term Tewkesbury; such 
frauds being common: and were it 
not so, the town having belonged to 
Anglo-Saxon Dukes of Mercia, it is 
not so easy as conceived, to get over 
Mr. Fosbroke’s etymon from the An- 
glo-Saxon: Teoche, Dux, in the geni- 
tive, Teoches, because Teochesbiria is 
the very orthography of the confirma- 
tion charter, by William Rufus, the 








* Seriptor. p- Bed. 162, ed. 1596. 
i t+ Weever’s Fun, Mon, 4to edit, Appen. 
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ch ~e converted into & in those of 
Henry I.{ Besides, it is to be remem- 
bered, that the town was the caput 
baronie of Anglo-Saxon Dukes, and 
of those of Gloucester in the Norman 
wera. It is certain, therefore, that cir- 
cumstances do support Mr. Fosbroke’s 
hypothesis ; but Shather that was the 
earliest appellation is justly question- 
able, for it is equally certain that Theo- 
lisbyrg is the denomination in the Leo- 
minster inscription, and that Leland 
mentions a camp at Twyning, called 
Tetbury Castle, “a two miles from 
Tewkesbury ;” and the tumulus on the 
Mythe is still called Tuée or Toot, the 
usual term for hills dedicated to Teu- 
tates; but whether Theotisbyrg be al- 
lusive to Tetbury or Tute, we will not 
decide. Tetbury is now euphonized 
into Towbury. 

On the Mythe adjacent to Tewkes- 
bury is a strong fortification, the form 
of which Mr. Bennet does not describe, 
but the camp at Tetbury or Towbury 
was evidently adapted to the Roman 
modes of castrametation. Accordin 
to the rules which we have derive 
from Sir R. C. Hoare, for ascertaining 
British remains, we infer that the 
Mythe was primarily a Celtic or Bri- 
tish acropolis, or citadel, such as was 
usually annexed to their settlements ; 
and that such settlement was in the 
flat ground below, the Britons, as Ci- 
cero says,§ having been great graziers. 
Had there been discovered any Druidi- 
cal remains, we should speak with 
confidence on the subject; but as mat- 
ters are, we can only mention the 
Rudgeway or ancient British trackway 
(hereafter noted), and say, from Mr. 
Dyde (Tewkesbury, 28) that Old-bury 
Field (mark the word Oldbury) indi- 
cates the site of an ancient fortifica- 
tion, and from Mr. Bennet, in p. 17, 
that in 1730, 

**A silver Trajan and a brass Maximian 
were found in a meadow near Tewkesbury ; 
and that Roman coins are now frequently 
dug up in the Oldbury gardens, and that 
many were found in the neighbourhood of 
the abbey church in 1828,” 

Sufficient traces of occupancy there- 
fore occur ; and more decisive evidence 





t Dugdale’s Monast. i. 161, old edit. 
§ Epist. at Trebatium. 
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might appear, if we had detailed de- 
scriptions of the earthworks, in or very 
near the spot. [We invite communica- 
tions to that effect.] One thing should 
be particularly remembered. It is, that 
the old towns of the British and Ro- 
man era were deserted for settlements 
nearer the rivers. Thus Hereford grew 
out of Kenchester; Magnis Mon- 
mouth out of Blestium (Staunton), 
Ross out of Ariconium (the Bollatree) ; 
Chepstow out of Caerwent (Venta Si- 
lurum); Salisbury out of Old Sarum 
(Sorbiodunum); and many others ; and 
it is also to be recollected that Oldbury 
is an appellation which denotes a fact 
not controvertible. 

Every thing relative to the history 
and foundation of the Abbey is known 
and admitted; but there has been 
much disputation concerning the mo- 
numents. Itis a misfortune ; because 
in ancient splendid tombs, we know of 
scarcely any church which surpasses 
it. The late Mr. Lysons attempted to 
remedy this confusion, and we are 
happy to find that Mr. Bennet has 
adopted his corrections. We have not 
sufficient local knowledge to improve 
it; but this we do know, that with the 
Abbey Chronicle, printed in the Mo- 
nasticon, is intermixed a catalogue of 
all the noble persons interred in the 
monastery, and that a list of them, and 
the sites of their sepulture, should have 
been made before the questions had 
been agitated. These deceased persons 
were far more numerous than the mo- 
numents. Mr. Bennet, p. 172, has 
indeed given us a list (we think im- 
perfect) of ‘* distinguished persons bu- 
ried here, who have no [existing] mo- 
numents.” This list has the follow- 
ing paragraph : 


‘¢ Gilbert de Clare, the second, who died 
in 1295, was also buried in the choir near 
the communion table, The effigies of this 
nobleman formerly stood over one of the stalls, 
not far from his grave, in a pensive position, 
with an inscription in gold characters.”— 
p- 174. 


It so happens that a painted effigy of 
a youth in mail, kneeling, placed out 
of the way upon the roof of a chapel 
of the Trinity, has been presumed by 
Mr. Fosbroke, from the circumstances 
hereafter mentioned, to have apper- 
tained to the last Gilbert de Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester, killed in Scotland, 
A.D. 1314. This presumption has 
been questioned; and the figure as- 
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cribed to Edward Le Despenser, the 
second of the name, who married Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of Bartholomew de 
Burghersh (p. 165); but how the ju- 
venility of the figure, and the style of 
the armour, which harmonizes with 
the zra of the above Gilbert de Clare, 
who perished at the early age of eigh- 
teen, can be made to agree with Sir 
Edward le Despenser, who was the 
father of six children, ‘and died Nov. 
11, 1375,* we know not. In the year 
following died Edward the Black 
Prince ; and if the style of the armour 
upon his effigies¢ be compared with 
that of the Tewkesbury figure, it will 
be found very different. The Abbey 
Chronicle} does not mention any effi- 
gies of this Edward le Despenser, and 
as other figures have been removed 
from the church, it is probable that 
this does not apply to Edward Le Des- 
penser; but we shall not enter further 
into the subject, because we have no 
desire on that account to undergo the 
expense and inconvenience of a jour- 
ney on purpose. Nor are these con- 
tentions all. The site of the inter- 
ment of Edward, son of Henry the 
Sixth; the appropriation of a beauti- 
ful tabernacle for a saint’s bell; and 
the site of the battle, between Edward 
the Fourth and Margaret of Anjou, 
have all been contested. The only de- 
tailed and satisfactory account of that 
sanguinary affair is given by Holinshed ; 
but the localities seem not to have been 
well determined (according to our 
knowledge) before the publication of 
this work. This adjustment confers 
great credit upon Mr. Bennet, and we 
are only sorry that necessity compels 
us to abbreviate it. 

It has been said that the Lancas- 
trians were encamped in a meadow 
called the Vineyard, but this is com- 
manded by a long ridge of high land 
in front, and has the river Swilgate 
close in the rear. Mr. Bennet there- 
fore rejects it, and, according to our 
recollection, when we visited Tewkes- 
bury, we thought it a very strange po- 
sition for an army. On the contrary, 
says Mr. Bennet, 


‘« History, tradition, and prebability unite 


in leading us to the conclusion that the 
Queen’s army entrenched themselves on the 





* See his will in the Testamenta Vetusta, 
edited by Mr. Nicolas, i. 99. 

+ Engraved in Encycl. of Antiq. ii. 784. 

+ Dugd. Monast. i. 157, 
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summit of a field, now called the Home 
ground, on the estate of Mr. Wintle at 
Gupshill, one mile from Tewkesbury, on the 
eastern side of the road leading to Glouces- 
ter and Cheltenham; and that the King’s 
army, as he advanced upun his antagonist by 
the way of Tredington and Rudgeway over 
Prest bridge, occupied the sloping ground 
to the southward, called the Red Piece, on 
the estate of Edward Ransford, esq. At 
Gupshill there is also a small circular en- 
trenchment surrounded with a ditch and 
hedge, and shaded with lofty elms, which 
has immemorially been denominated ** Mar- 
garet’s camp.” ‘There are also some consi- 
derable ridges, and tong hollow places in 
various directions near to this inclosure. 
Lastly, this is the only site which can ve- 
rify Holiushed’s account, that the Lancas- 
trians kad ‘the town and abbey at their 
backs ;’ and * that their camp was right 
hard to be assailed by reason of the deep 
ditches, hedges, trees, bushes, and cumber- 
some lanes, wherewith the same was fenced, 
both in the front and on the sides.’” 


Margaret’s station being thus, as we 
think, clearly ascertained, we proceed 
seriatim from Mr. Bennet’s work, p. 39, 

“Immediately in front of this small in- 
closure ran the ancient British trackway, in 
its route from Lincoln’s Green to the ford 
across Swilgate; this might have separated 
the two armies, and, if so, was ‘the lane 
which Somerset crossed when his opponents 
inveigled him out of his stronghold. A 
few paces to the eastward of this station ran 
another road, which formerly led from Chel- 
tenham into Tewkesbury. No situation on 
that side of the town could perhaps have 
been so properly chosen, though it did not 
merit the appellation of a ‘ wonderful strong 
position.” Exclusive of the artificial means 
of defence which it presented, and which 
could readily be increased, there is an ad- 
vantageous descent from the camp on three 
sides, forming a kind of head-land to the 
ridge of high ground, which extends in its 
rear almost to the town, 

** After the Duke of Gloucester had en- 
tered the Queen’s entrenchments, we are 
informed that some fled into the park, others 
into the meadow there at hand, some into 
the lanes, and some hid themselves in 
ditches. The field called the Gaston’s, now 
divided into several inclosures in the west- 
tern side of the present turnpike road ex- 
tending from Holme Hill to Gups Hill ; and 
a long slip of land with shelving sides, ly- 
ing to the westward of the turnpike road, 
beyond the Windmill Hill, and within a few 
hundred yards of the House of Industry, 
which field is still called the * Bloody Mea- 
dow,’ were the chief scenes of slaughter. 

“*The mill mentioned by Holinshed at 
which so much carnage took place, was un- 


doubtedly the Abbey mills; thus far pro- 





bably the poor fugitives, who sought a re+ 
treat in the town, had proceeded, when a 
party of the victors overtuok, or by another 
route met them, and induced them in de- 
ad to fly into the Severn Ham, where 
those who escaped drowning were hewn 
down and slaughtered without remorse.”— 
p- 40. 


Mr. Bennet thinks very justly, that 
it would have been better for the Lan- 
castrians to have taken up their posi- 
tion at the Mythe, and have there 
waited for their reinforcements; but 
we apprehend that they either might 
not have had sufficient magazines of 
provisions for a stationary occupation, 
or deemed the position chosen one 
that was unfavourable for the action 
of the enemy’s cavalry, in which arm 
the Yorkists were no doubt far supe- 
rior. 

Having now gone through the literary 
part of this work, we shall proceed no 
further than to state our feelings con- 
cerning certain parts of the building. 
These are the groining of the choir, 
and the finishings of the parapets in 
the Countess of Warwick’s Chapel. 
According to our knowledge, the lat- 
ter are unique, and in elegance they 
rival the celebrated borders of Grecian 
vases. Other parts of the building are 
very fine, but not unusual. 

Mr. Bennet appears to have collect- 
ed all that is known concerning this 
eminent place, and enriched it with 
good plates. In the modern periods 
there are considerable accessions of in- 
formation. The inhabitants deserve 
the highest praise for the care which 
they have taken of their splendid 


Church. 
a 
The Fugitives; or a Trip to Canada. An 
interesting tale, founded on facts. Inter- 
spersed with observations on the Manners, 
Customs, &c. of the Colonists and Indians. 
By Edward Lane, formerly a resident in 
Lower Canada ; post 8vo. pp. 496. 

THE plot of this tale is taken 
from Kotzebue’s celebrated drama, the 
Stranger. The wife of a fine noble- 
hearted fellow, a Captain in the Navy, 
elopes with a seducer, who weaned her 
affections from her husband, by repre- 
senting that he has another wife, whom 
he prefers. The husband pursues the 
fugitives to Canada, finds his wife, who 
had voluntarily left the villain upon 
detection of his falsehoods, forgives and 
again cohabits with her, without giving 
any trouble at Doctors’ Commons. At 
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the German plot we are not surprised ; 
because probability, moral feelings, or 
prudential consequences, are commonly 
sacrificed to striking effect. Philoso- 
phers, however, will take the liberty of 
observing that no woman will listen to 
the calumnies of a seducer against her 
husband, unless her mind be first cor- 
rupted ; and that the detection of such 
calumnies is exceedingly easy. 

The better part of the novel consists 
in interesting accounts of Canada, and 
nautical characters and manners, not 
inferior to the admirable delineations 
of Smollet. 

We shall show first an opulent Ca- 
nadian farmer’s opinion of the conse- 
quences of over-educating daughters : 

‘¢If we farmers here were to spend our 
time in hunting and racing, and our wives 
and daughters theirs in sporting about in 
silks and satins, and in taking lessons in mu- 
sic and dancing, as they do in some coun- 
tries, instead of selling our wheat, as we 
sometimes do, at four shillings per bushel, 
by Heaven, sirs, we could not live upon four- 
ieen.”—p. 166. 

The Indian method of keeping in- 
fants safe during the absence of the pa- 
rents on fishing, is said to be 


*¢ digging a hole in the sand, and burying 
the child up to its armpits, leaving the head 
and arms only at liberty.” —p. 122. 


The following piece of Natural His- 
tory is curious (if true) : 

*¢ Rattlesnakes dread pigs to so extraor- 
dinary a degree, that when they see one 
they become as if petrified; their animal 
functions are instantly suspended, leaving 
the porker to separate their heads from their 
bodies ; the former of which he instinctively 
rejects, while he voraciously devours the 
latter. Indeed, pigs devour snakes of every 
description, and thrive wonderfully on such 
strange food; as a proof of which, I recol- 
lect once having been wrecked myself in a 
large batt canoe, laden with hogs, on a small 
island a few leagues above Montreal; I and 
my men escaped in a canoe to the main land : 
on returning, a fortnight afterwards, to re- 
cover my property, I found the pigs, which 
had before been exceedingly lean, feeding 
heartily on snakes, and almost too fat to 
move.” —p. 369. 


There is an ample fund of entertain- 
ment in this book ; and much interest 
excited by dramatic exhibitions of cha- 
racter and lively dialogue ; which show, 
that to a philosopher, if he is well and 
not subject to sea-sickness, a ship may 
be a playhouse, replete with enter- 
tainment. 
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Britton’s History and Antiquities of the 
Abbey and Cathedral Church of Bristol. 
4to. 14 Plates. Longman and Co. 


WITHIN the last forty years nume- 
rous works have been published rela- 
tive to Bristol, a city highly interesting 
to the Historian, the Antiquary, and 
the Artist, on account of the ample 
materials it possesses for the elucida- 
tion of our national antiquities. 

Mr. Barrett’s History was published 
in 1789, and was at that time gladly 
welcomed by the public. A History 
of Bristol, by Mr. John Corry, was 
published in numbers, about 1808, 
and was also well received. To the 
Rev. Samuel Seyer we are indebted 
for a new Translation of the “ Charters 
of Bristol,” published in 1812; and ten 
— afterwards, for his ‘*‘ Memoirs of 

ristol.” These are both valuable 
publications, and have been duly no- 
ticed in our pages. 

The ‘ Chronological History of 
Bristol” has since been published by 
Mr. Evans, an ingenious printer, who 
was unfortunately killed by the fall of 
the Brunswick Theatre; and the “ Bris- 
tol Memorialist” is a similar useful 
compendium. To Mr. Britton we are 
indebted for an ‘‘ Historical and Archi- 
tectural Essay on Redcliff Church ;” an 
elegant publication, which acquired 
for its author deserved celebrity ; and 
which probably eventually led to the 
publication of the numerous volumes, 
descriptive of our Cathedrals, the last- 
published of which series forms the 
subject of our present notice. 

The Cathedral of Bristol is the rem- 
nant only of a once more noble build- 
ing, but in which will be found a beau- 
tiful example of the Pointed style, and 
several peculiarities are observable. 
The side-aisles of the choir are raised 
as high as the centre, having large win- 
dows to compensate the loss of an up- 
per tier usual in the centre-aisles of 
these buildings. Plainness and inele- 
gance characterize the outside of this 
Cathedral ; lightness, beauty, and sin- 
gularity, are united in the interior. 

Pl. xii. in this volume, a view of the 
north aisle, shows two beautiful pecu- 
liarities in this building. The arches 
which divide the side-aisles. are, we 
believe, quite unique. The object of 
the architect seems to have been to 
take off the effect of the height of the 
side-aisles, which ought always to be 
inferior to the centre. The same plate 
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also shows the remarkable canopies 
over the monuments, which are parti- 
cularly handsome, each being formed 
of four segments of arches inverted, 
having crockets, and a large finial at 
every point. 

The Chapter House, consisting of 
three aisles of equal proportion, and its 
vestibule or porch, are noble specimens 
of Norman architecture, being wholly 
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of the circular style. These were proba- 
bly erected by Robert Fitz-Harding in 
1142. A woodcut in p. 46, shows the 
form of the capitals, bases, columns, 
rib mouldings, string course, and un- 
usual tracery on the walls at the centre 
of the north side of this room. This 
woodcut we are permitted to lay before 
our readers. 
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Pl. iii. is a view of this fine Norman 
room, restored in the way we trust the 
original building will soon be, which 
is at present sadly disfigured by com- 
mon sash window-frames, and a high 
false wooden floor. The older Lady 
Chapel on the north side of the Cathe- 
dral, Mr. Britton ascribes to Abbot 
David, who died in 1234. Most of 
the other parts of the Cathedral are 
of one age and character, and were 
probably erected by Abbot Knowle, 
who was preferred to the abbey in 1306. 

In the Preface Mr. Britton mentions 
the connexion of his own family with 
Bristol, which he observes has pecu- 
liar claims on his feelings. The 
“march of intellect” has been no- 
where more rapid in its course than at 
Bristol. At no remote period the Bris- 
toleans were stigmatized as mercenary 
and illiterate ; but a very different cha- 
racter now pervades its inhabitants. 
**The Bristol Institution,” its “ Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society,” and 
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“the Commercial Rooms,” have all 
produced incalculable benefits to the 
city. Nor should its spirited news- 
papers be omitted, when enumerating 
the causes of the happy change. ‘‘ For 
one of these, ‘* Felix Farley's Bristol 
Journal,” its loyal and pulilio-cqicieed 
editor, Mr. Gutch, wrote a series of 
letters under the signature of ‘ Cosmo,” 
which, itis believed, produced a power- 
ful impression on the minds of his fel- 
low-citizens, and led to many improve- 
ments in the port and city.” 

Mr. Britton gratefully acknowledges 
his obligations to Dr. Beeke, the Dean 
of Bristol; to G. Weare Brackenridge 
(to whom the volume is dedicated) ; 
and to numerous other friends who 
have assisted his researches. ‘‘ Every 
thing connected with the present vo- 
lume has been of a pleasing and 
cheering nature.” But for his success 
in this instance, Mr. B. must have 
concluded his ‘* Cathedral Antiquities” 
with Gloucester. ‘‘Thus supported, 
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he is willing to devote his exertions and 
abilities in prosecuting the series to a 
close; and he is now collecting mate- 
rials for the History of the Cathedrals 
of Hereford and Worcester.” 

We heartily rejoice at this determi- 
nation. It would indeed be a disgrace 
to the age, if this very valuable and in- 
teresting series of Histories of our Ca- 
thedrals should cease for want of pa- 
tronage. We regret that emolument, 
as enlarged as it is deserved, does not 
accompany the publication of every 
one of these beautiful volumes; but 
Mr. Britton may have at least this con- 
solation, that he will enrol his name 
amongst the worthies of his country, 
‘although he may fail to emblazon it 
in letters of gold.” 


Qe 


Random Records. By George Colman the 
Younger. 2 vols. post 8vo. Colburn and 
Bentle 


A QUAKER is as fita person for a 
watering-place master of the ceremo- 
nies, as a reviewing exciseman, whose 
duties lie chiefly with what the coach- 
manism of modern dialect calls “ heavy 
wet,” is for determining the proof and 
purity of Mr. Colman’s spirits, wines, 
and liqueurs. Our experience does not 
go far beyond port and claret, the vi- 
nous gentry, not the vinous nobility. 
But even in our obtuseness of palate, 
though we think that we taste some 
aqueous dilution in prosy accounts of 
forgotten plays and players, yet most 
excellent is the treat from the pet bin. 
Boisterous has been our cachinnation 
at the ** Broad Grins” of our author ; 
and as Menander says, 

cupponoas O° eve Oe, 
Horace ‘ dulce est desipere in loco,” 
_and Mr. Colman translates both by 

‘¢ It is very pleasant to talk nonsense after 
dinner ;""—i. 297. 

—so we do not wish to be without 

‘¢ taste or fancy enough for the genuine 
sportiveness of table-talk—to be dapper dul- 
lards and fastidious pedants—killjoys of a 
convivial party.” —Zlad. 

There is a tempestivity for all things ; 
and our author, a writer of comedies, 
naturally says with the manin Plautus, 

«« Jocos ridiculos vendo, agite licemini.” 


A public-school education and fashion- 
able society have dancing-mastered Mr. 
Colman’s wit; and his taste is of the 
first character, He is neither coarse nor 
jll-natured. We only wish that he was 
younger, for an ‘* elderly gentleman” 
should be an HEsop in his facetious- 
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ness; i. e. be one whose humour ear- 
ries a moral with it. Here, however, 
we stop. Mr. Colman is a wine mers 
chant, and we shall pour out a glass or 
two of his best. Be it first, however, 
remembered, that the wit of a gentle. 
man implies knowledge of the world, 
observation, and strong sense. He is, 
to adopt our author’s happy manner, 
not a buffoon, but a smiling philo- 
sopher over a bottle; a landscape- 
gardener who picturesques table-talk, 
whose trade is happiness, but who un- 
selfishly delights to have partners in 
the firm. Be it also remembered, that 
misery generates bad temper; and that 
it is better to laugh off trouble than 
drink it off; for the remedy neither 
hurts ourselves nor torments those who 
live with us. Many atime when we 
have been suffering under gloomy afflic- 
tion have ‘‘ Colman and Co.” broken 
the oppression of that incubus; we 
have waked with the Virgilian line 
in our mouth, 


*¢ Superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est ;” 


and, resolved a up in future, away 
we have strutted, elated and superci- 
lious in philosophical ** cothurni.” 


People have a notion that school- 
boys are the happiest of mortals; but, 
says our author, inéer alia, 


¢¢ What are the beatitudes of a scholastic 
paradise ? To be fagged, flogged, thumped, 
coerced to mental labour, and constrained in 
personal liberty. This may all be very pro- 
o and salutary, (so is physic) but it is not 
happiness: and there is very, very rarely, an 
instance of a boy, while he is in one of these 
prisons for the body and treadmills for the 
mind, who is not always wishing to get out 
of it, and to get home.” —i. 93. 


Masquerades, says Mr. C., are fo- 
reigners, which will never be natu- 
ralized in this country. 


‘¢ An English private masquerade, where 
people are striving to be clever, is the dul- 
lest of all dull vivacity ; a public one is the 
most vulgar of vulgar dissipation. 


‘¢ Then, pouring in, come Punches, Turks, 
and Tailors, 

Heavy-heel’d Harlequins and inland Sailors ; 

Jews without Hebrew, brogueless Pats from 
Cork, 

Aud Clodpoles without dialect from York. 

Attorney’s Clerks as Shepherds; doom’d to 
know [show ; 

No fields but those which Lincoln’s Inn can 

But who, if not by sheep, by parchment thrive, 

And scrawl upon the skins they never drive. 

Here songsters squall, fat waltzers there ad- 
vance, 
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To crush our toes with what they call adance ; 

A dance at which a well-taught bear would 
blush ; 

Till supper is announced—and then a rush ! 

The masks get neither seats nor meats enough, 

Rolls stale, ham rank, pies mouldy, chick- 
ens tough; 

Cold punch grown warm, dead porter, wine 
that’s rum, 

And waiters ‘ coming’ who will never come.” 


These are lines of which Swift would 
not have been ashamed. 

A bowling green Mr. C. calls a dull 
vegetable gaming table, on which no- 
body plays when it rains.— i. 173. 

Such was the requisition for car- 
riages, to see the private theatricals at 
Winstay, that 

** On one night there were two mourning 
coaches waiting in the Park, which had each 
brought a merry party of six inside.” —i. 259. 

One of his college tutors, he calls, 
from his imperturbable phlegm, a 
** piece of sham marble—Scagliola.”’ 
i. 265. 

We have read of Tartars riding a 
whole stage, fast asleep. Mr. Colman 
says that it is a phenomenon not un- 
common to soldiers upon a distressing 
march. His servant was plodding along 
in this state of somnambulism, aud Mr. 
C. says, 

** The fellow’s eyes were fixed, glassy, and 
half-sunk in their sockets, while he stepped 
forward, as if unconscious of his progress ; 
I might have fancied myself followed Ly a 
corpse upon board wageés.”’—ii. 142. 

We have recently heard of gentlemen 
tramping about the country as mendi- 
cants. It isa stale Scotch joke; for 
when Mr. C. was an itinerant, ona 
foot-sore pleasurable tour, in a ‘‘ shabby 
jacket and kilt,” his man, to salve ap- 
pearances, represented him as a gentle- 
man roaming over the country for a 
wager.” —ii. 170. 

e mentions a Mr. Silver, a surgeon. 
He used to teaze this gentleman with 
the following adage from the Merchant 
of Venice : 

*¢ All that glisters is not gold.”—ii. 297. 


The following monition should be 
recollected by every person of gouty 
diathesis : 

‘ [His father] had gout in his habit, which 
had been indicated so slightly that he neglect- 
ed the hints to take care of himself, which 
Nature had mildly thrown out. Cold bath- 
ing is, perhaps, one of the most dangerous 
luxuries in which an elderly man can indulge, 
when so formidable an enemy is lurking in 
his constitution : the gout having been re- 
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pelled by repeated submersion in the sea, 
not only paralysed the body, but distempered 
the brain,—and reason was subverted.” —ii. 
286. 


The book abounds with anecdotes 
of the gentleman’s kind. One we shall 
give, relative to the old adage of losing 
a friend for a joke. 

he Hon. Francis North was dining 
for the first time with the Earl of Llan- 
daff, a nobleman of the viedle-cour 
dignity. A quantity of excellent cla- 
ret had been drunk, and the party was 
about to break up, 

‘* when the joyous Francis, who sat next 
to the noble host, put his hand upon the 
Earl’s shoulder, saying, ‘‘ Come, old Daffy, 
let us have one more bottle of your Elixir.” 
The requested Elixir was produced,—but the 
Earl never gave my friend a second invi- 
tation.” 

Flashes of wit, Attic salt, and inte- 
resting sketches of character, which 
strengthen good sense and promote su- 
= taste, abound in this book. It 

elongs to the library of men of the 
world ; and knowledge of the world is 
the art of navigation to those who live 
in it; for as life is composed of sea 
and earth, men should know how to 
be mariners, as well as landsmen. 


—@ 


The History and Antiquities of the borough 
and town of Weymouth and Melcombe Re- 
gis. By George Alfred Ellis, Surgeon, &c. 
8vo. pp. 269. 


WEYMOUTH and its consort, 
Melcombe, have been hitherto deemed 
destitute of any remote claims ; but Mr. 
Ellis has lent some support to Baxter’s 
opinion, that one was the Clavinium 
of Ravennas, from the discovery of a 
Vicinal way, leading to the Ikenild- 
street, and Roman coins (p. 3); but the 
first actual mention of Weymouth is 
in the foundation charter of the Abbey 
of Milton by Athelstan. It was erected 
by that Prince in expiation of the mur- 
der of his half-brother, Prince Edwin, 
by exposure in an open boat on the 
sea, because, as Athelstan alleged, he 
was engaged in a conspiracy to dethrone 
him. Mr. Ellis gives, however, the 
following curious account of Edwin's 
offence : 

*¢ Prince Edwin, it appears, had visited 
the East, and while there had been initiated 
into the sublime mysteries of freemasonry : 
on his return he instituted a grand lodge at 
York, was elected grand master of the craft 
in England, and formed the constitution of 
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the English lodges. It is more than proba- 
ble that the necessary meetings of the craft, 
whose sublime mysteries are excluded from 
the profane eyes of the communis vulgus, 
were the cause of this suspicion of his con- 
spiring against the throne of his brother, 
and led to his murder.”—p. 4. 


We recommend Mr. Ellis to the pa- 
tronage of the Craft; forin p. 33 healso 
informs us, that 

*¢ Ralph de Monthermer was raised to the 
degree of grand master of the beautiful and 
sublime mysteries of freemasonry in all Eng- 
land, at the death of Gilb. de Clare, 1280.” 


As he married a widow of Clare, we 
are therefore to presume that the grand 
mastership was then a heir-loom in the 
Clare family. 

Another curious circumstance con- 
nected with Weymouth is its being a 
favourite port for the embarkation of 
pilgrims to Compostela. 

‘¢In the year 1428, 926 pilgrims sailed 
from England; viz. from London, 280; 
Bristol, 200; and Weymouth, 222. It ap- 
pears that the inhabitants built ships on 
purpose to convey the pilgrims.”—p. 113. 

We shall next extract a passage, 
which shows a method taken by Go- 
vernment to prevent insurrection, and 
what was deemed a good income for 
a Member of Parliament. 


“© 10th Henry VI. 1433.—Under pretence 
of the country being overrun with robbers 
(which was a mere subterfuge), as the real 
object in view was the detection of those 
who were the adherents of the house of 
York, four commissioners were empowered to 
summon and tender an oath to persons of 
quality to keep the peace, both themselves 
and their retainers. The commissioners vi- 
sited most of the towns in this county; in 
Melcombe, the only individuals who gave in 
their names were the two M.P.’s for the bo- 
rough, Philip Leweston and William Corfe ; 
these are stated to be considerable men, and 
able to disperse 12/. per annum each indivi- 
dual.” —p. 113. 


This sum, multiplied by Mr. Ellis’s 
own ratio, (fifteen) is 180/. perannum ; 
but the fact is, that mere multiplication 
by any number will not give an accu- 
rate idea of real value; nor is the price 
of wheat any better standard; for the 
date here is 1433, and Fleetwood says, 
(Chronic. Precios. p. 103, ed. 8vo.) 
that in 1434, though a wet year, wheat 
was sold in many places of the king- 
dom at 1/. 6s. 3d. per quarter; but that 
at the end of the year following it sunk 
again to the usual common price of a 
quarter about that time, 5s. 4d. ; and 
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in 143g, through scarcity, rose again to 
11. 6s. 8d. We know that in our own 
times, wheat is so affected by seasons 
of plenty or scarcity, that the prices 
vary far too much for a standard; and 
if we take Browne Willis’s scale of 51. 
per annum, as the cost of board for a 
parish priest, then the 12/. per annum 
of the said members of parliament 
would only maintain two persons and 
a boy. In short, unless we can get at 
the actual price of every article of con- 
sumption at the time being, and the 
necessary expenditure of the quantum 
per annum of each, we cannot tell how 
much of such articles twelve pounds 
per annum would furnish. One fact is 
enly apparent: that, in modern times, 
not price only, but intrinsic value is 
also greatly altered; for Bishop Fleet- 
wood tells us, that while at this period 
wheat was only about 84d. the bushel, 
fine cloth for surplices (see p. 108), was 
8d. the ell: that is, of the value of a 
bushel of wheat, and taking the mo- 
dern cost of a bushel at 10s. 6d. no 
fine linen for surplices now costs any- 
thing like such a sum; so that while 
in former times manufactured goods 
far exceeded agricultural produce in 
value, the converse of the proposition 
has now ensued. 

We willingly give every credit to 
Mr. Ellis for his useful work. 


SP 


Literary Recollections. By the Rev. Richard 
Warner, F.A.S. &c. &c. &c. 2 vol. Svo. 


MR. WARNER has distinguished 
himself by his worthy endeavours to 
vindicate rational piety, which those 
who ought to know better have been 
foolishly striving to extinguish. He 
was influenced, he says (ii. 308) by the 
axiom of Paley, that he who makes 
Christianity most rational, makes it 
most credible. This is undeniable, for 
by reference to natural philosophy, it 
will be clearly seen that he who makes 
the word of God irreconcileable with 
the laws of his Providence, is unquali- 
fied for a teacher, and substitutes the 
enthusiasm of the ignorant for the 
knowledge of the learned. Hence it 
happens, says Mr. ‘l’ownsend, that one 
of the most strenuous advocates of that 
mode of instruction which is generally 
called Evangelical, has written an essay 
on the aversion of men of taste to evan- 
gelical religion. Now the confession 
that men of taste can be adverse to 
evangelical religion, while they are not 
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adverse to the volume of scripture and 
the truth of orthodox Christianity, is, 
he says, the severest condemnation of 
that system of instruction which is 
called evangelical. 

If taste, therefore, be the result of 
knowledge, cultivation of intellect, and 
mental refinement, wereiterate from our 
notice of the last report of the Humane 
Society, (p. 539) that the miracles vir- 
tually achieved by scientific men, show 
that the Almighty permits his works 
to be understood by them alone, and 
that Providence patronises them, and 
not devotees, because History proves, 
that the latter cause the Bible to be- 
come an engine of mischief; an evil 
not to be ascribed to scientific men, 
and inconsistent with the divine in- 
tention. 

Mr. Warner was born in London, 
and like most other London boys, and 
some country ones, commenced his 
studies with Tom Thumb, Jack the 
Giant Killer, and the Seven Cham- 
pions; heroes whose high fame and 
exploits we also recollect with much 
pleasure. He was next taken to see a 
play, and attempted the dagger-scene 
in Macbeth with a carving knife. 
When five years old, he was imprisoned 
in one of those jails for boys, entitled 
a boarding school; and bitterly com- 
“gees of their penitentiary diet. Here 

e stayed, till he had acquired the usual 
elementary Latin, preparatory to the 
Greek grammar, and then removed 
with his father to Lymington in Hamp- 
shire. Of this place he speaks affec- 
tionately, and mentions various ac- 
quaintance ; among them a Mr. Dun- 
kerly and a Miss Bere. The former we 
alsoknew. He was the reputed natu- 
ral son of George the Second, and to 
him, not to George the Third, as Mr. 
Warner says, he bore a strong facial 
resemblance. We have read a confu- 
tation of his presumed origin, but from 
his pension and interviews with mem- 
bers of the royal family,* as well as 
personal likeness, we believe his claims 
to have been just. A more romantic 
story is that of Miss Bere. A Mrs. 
Hackman wanted a weeder for her 
garden. John the footman brought a 
little girl from the workhouse, who, 
like a bee, sang at her work. Her mis- 
tress, pleased with the rich melody of 





* Of one of these interviews he gave us an 
account, which, under future opportunity, 
we may publish.—Rev, 





her voice, ordered her to be introduced ; 
and, being pleased with her manners, 
promoted her from the workhouse to 
the kitchen, as cook’s deputy. Her de- 
portment was so good, that she was 
soon preferred to be lady’s maid, and 
carefully instructed in elementary edu- 
cation. In this situation she made 
herself so agreeable to her mistress by 
an uncommon sweetness of temper, 
gentleness of disposition, and feminine 
softness of character, that she was soon 
promoted to the rank of a humble 
friend, and ultimately was adopted and 
educated as a daughter. She became 
highly accomplished, and attracted the 
attention of a young clergyman, who 
came to Lymington for autumnal bath- 
ing and partridge shooting. He made 
her an offer, but, as he had only his 
living, and she had no fortune, it was 
judged prudent that the affair should 
be dropt. It was so, to all appearance 
entirely, but in the ensuing season, the 
Rev. gentleman returned, ‘‘ a Dean,” 
renewed his offer, which was accepted ; 
and a few years ago 

“ the little warbling pauper, Nancy Bere, 
of Lymington workhouse, quitted this tem- 
poral being, the universally lamented widow 
of the Right Rev. Thomas Thurlow, Pala- 
tine Bishop of Durham.” —i. 51. 


Mr. W. was next sent to school at 
Christchurch, and gives us an interest- 
ing account of the Corporation, which 
was composed as usual, in the main, 
of unlettered borough magnates, who 
drank at every civic festival, in a 
bumper, 

*¢ PROsPERATION—TO THIS CORPORATION.” 


The noble parish church first incited 
him to antiquarian speculations, which 
he took up with all the characteristic 
ardour of the profession ; and in so do- 
ing was (as usual) hoaxed by the disco- 
very of, as he presumed, a Roman tho- 
rax, which proved to be only the side of 
an old stable lantern. He enlivens this 
part of his biography with most inte- 
resting ana of various eminent men, 
who visited Mr. Gustavus Brander, at 
Christchurch Priory, and proves him- 
self a superior raconteur, by the flavour 
of hisanecdote. He left Christchurch 
school, under a promise of being ad- 
mitted a foundationer at Winchester. 
The promiser, who ought to have re- 
flected upon the expense to which he 
had put the father, and the vexatious 
feelings which he would occasion, told 
him upon the day of examination, that 
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a noble patron had solicited the situa- 
tion intended for Warner, and that it 
was impossible for him to resist such a 
solicitation, Thus disappointed, the un- 
successful candidate very properly deter- 
mined, though without hope, to en- 
counter the examination, and did so 
with credit. He was then, as darkly 
hinted, placed in an attorney's office, 
a situation most curious for a person of 
mind. He is obliged to divide his ‘* in- 
ward man” into two compartments; 
one to attend to the drudgery before 
him, the other to think of such amuse- 
ments as commonly engross the atten- 
tion of youths, who are only distin- 
guished from boys by having ceased to 
grow. 

A lawyer, however, is no other than 
a police officer in civil offences, and a 
very useful and necessary person for 
the protection of property ; and it does 
not appear that such men as Mr. War- 
ner have the knowing cast of character 
suited to biped foxes. He was there- 
fore transferred to St. Mary Hall, Ox- 
ford, for the purpose of becoming a 
clergyman. When eight terms had 
been kept, he was offered the curacy 
of Boldre, co. Hants, under that man 
who deserved Westminster Abbey, the 
unrivalled Gilpin. For the purpose of 
ordination without a degree, interest 
was made with the Archbishop of 
York, and the favour was granted in a 
manner highly honourable to both par- 
ties. With this event is connected the 
following anecdote. Northern Prelates 
are compelled by circumstances to or+ 
dain men who are called Literates ; by 
University students, ** Northern Lights.” 
At the ordination solemnity, Mr, War- 
her met with one of these candidates, 
whom he describes as a man in his full 
court dress; i.e. a dark blue coat of 
antique cut, a black waistcoat and inex- 
pressibles, and speckled worsted stock- 
ings, with the addition of a large head, 
bearing a thick crop of raven locks, 
oiled and shining like a mallard’s wing. 
This personage, at the dinner, never 
having been in fashionable society, was 
puzzled by the water-glasses. He 
watched, however, the rest of the com- 
pany, and succeeded very well in imi- 
tating the necessary ablutions and puri- 
fications of the face and mouth; but, 
after having so done, drank all the 
soiled water off at a draught! (i. 298). 
He was, nevertheless, the happiest man 
in the world. Why, Mr. Warner thus 
explains ; 
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¢¢ He was the son of a humble Yorkshire 
farmer; had received a moderate education 
at one of the cheap seminaries in his native 
country; had married a peasant’s daughter, 
the prolific mother of his six healthy chil- 
dren; and had kept, for some years, a small 
school, in a remote and unfrequented spot in 
that part of England. It had been, he said, 
his long-indulged wish and highest ambition 
to be admitted to holy orders; and to ob- 
tain the curacy of the parish in whieh he re- 
sided. * And now,’ continued he, ¢ Sir, Pro- 
vidence has granted that wish, and I am the 
happiest man in the world. The profits of 
my school are about 70/. a year; and that, 
added to the 25/. which I shall receive from the 
curacy, will give me an income of nearly 1001. 
per annum.’ ‘ But it will require much eco- 
nomy, my good friend,’ said I, ‘to make this 
smal] sum supply the wants of so large a fa- 
mily as your’s,” § Why not, Sir,’ he briskly 
replied, ‘we have, thank God, done very 
comfortably, even hitherto; and surely, with 
such an addition, I cannot fear that we should 
now do worse. Besides, Sir, I suffer no un- 
necessary expences in my family; nor am I 
a spendthrift myself. The coat I have on 
was made for my marriage, sixteen years ago. 
I have no occasion fora horse, for I can walk 
my forty miles a day; and as for a carriage, 
I was never in one in all my life before to- 
night ; except, when very young, I once 
travelled from Doncaster to York in the 
stage-coach. No, Sir, I have no fears, and 
am, thank God, the happiest man in the 
world,’ ”’—i, 299. 

The biographical account of Gilpin 
is too long for us to notice, but it does 
Mr. Warner high credit. Gilpin, it 
seems, abhiorred the conviviality of a 
dinner party, for he said, 

‘¢It is among my infirmities, to think 
conversation spoiled by the conviviality of 
eating and drinking, and the clashing of cups 
and plates, and table compliments, and ser- 
vants waiting, and twenty other et ceteras. 
I was never fond of eating and drinking ; 
but from habit I have now taken a thorough 
dislike to them both; and never dine plea- 
santly but on my own bit of mutton, and a 
draught of small beer after it (for 1 never 
drink wine,) and so the job is over.”’——(i. 
359.) 

Mr. Warner speaks next of a visit to 
Hereford, and mentions with a just eulo- 
gium a friend with whom we were also 
acquainted, the late JamesW athen, esq. 
«* Few men,” he truly observes, “ could 
compare with him in singleness of 
heart, blamelessness of life, and mild- 
ness and benevolence of spirit.” He 
used to reside chiefly at Hereford, a 
most social place, until 

“© A clergyman of the new school had 
gotten footing in that city, and his novel 
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doctrines soon introduced and diffused their 
customary anti-evangelical effects—spiritual 
pride and want of charity; polemical wran- 
gling and social discord; the separation of 
‘¢ very friends,”’ and worse than all, divisions 
in domestic circles. My friend, whose mind 
was dee y imbued with the meek and mild 
spirit of the Gospel ; his understanding en- 
tirely convinced by its simple and reasonable 
tenets ; and his life regulated by its salutary 
and benevolent precepts—saw with equal 
dismay and sorrow the ‘* progress” of these 
strange opinions among his former friends 
and familiar associates ; and has repeatedly 
communicated to me instances that had 
fallen under his own knowledge of their per- 
nicious influence, in severing the firmest in- 
timacies, dissolving the nearest natural ties, 
and obliterating he very form and fashion 
of innocent hilarity. He was well aware that 
to disrobe religion of her meekness, benevo- 
lence, and cheerfulness, was not only to alter 
her character, but to destroy her very na- 
ture ; and he rightly conceived that the tem- 
ple “¢ of our most holy faith,” in the soul of 
man, must be built upon and supported by 
the grand corner-stones of HUMILITY and 
CHARITY.” —i. 387. 

Similar results have ensued else- 
where, because it is impossible to force 
opinions in religion and politics, with- 
out creating violent factions ; and the 
wrath of man worketh not the righ- 
teousness of God! ‘* There are two 
modes,” says Gilpin, ** of inculcating 
the Gospel ; one through the channel of 
the imagination, the other through that 
of reason. The former is more adapted 
to the ignorant and unenlightened part 
of mankind, who cannot reason nor 
see the force of evidence. Enthusiasts 
accordingly apply to the imagination, 
and endeavour to inspire ardent fer- 
vours ; but this mode will not do with 
the educated. Their reason must be 
convinced.” (See our author, i. 352.) 
Indeed, philosophers can determine the 
state of intellect and reason in an 
place, by the modes of religion whic 
are professed in it. Under similar or 
even differing amounts of population, 
the number of conventicles indicates 
the proportion of ignorant and unintel- 
lectual inhabitants. One paltry towa in 
Wales has, comparatively at least, far 
more of the former, than the immense 

arish of St. George’s, Hanover-square. 

nowing also that history lends no en- 
couragement to fanaticism, philosophers 
believe that education is favourable tothe 
spread of reason ; and of course that it 
counteracts the baneful effects, which 
history so prominently exhibits. 

This work is too entertaining to be 
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hastily dismissed: we shall therefore 
reserve the second volume for another 
notice, in our next Part. 


— sae 

The Family Classical Library. No. II. De- 
mosthenes—Sallust. No. IIT. Xenophon.— 
Printed Ly Valpy, for Colburn and Bentley. 


THE first volume of the “ Family 
Classical Library,” we have before no- 
ticed. Of the utility and benefit of Mr. 
Valpy’s plan, we need not speak, be- 
cause it is manifest. 

With regard to these particular vo- 
lumes, Demosthenes, Sallust, and Xe- 
nophon, they are excellent studies for 
all those who prefer matter to manner, 
and would unite oracular and laconic 
brevity. To statesmen, to lawyers, to 
business-men of all kinds, the study of 
such a style and manner as these three 
writers teach, is indispensable. De- 
mosthenes had the strong sense and cor- 
rect judgment of an accomplished man 
of the world. He not ouly used proper 
words in proper places, ‘‘ had thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,” but 
when frivolous feazements occurred, 
he brushed them off in the judicious 
form of levity and humour. Witness 
his puns upon Cus, vita aut victus, and 
xogae and xoaae; (see Lycosthenis 
Po pp. 10, 96) and many 
other similar anecdotes. 

We do not think that Englishmen 
have a clear conception of the won- 
derful power of the oratory of Demos- 
thenes. It is not likely that they should, 
because they cannot enter into the feel- 
ings or circumstances of the times, or 
sympathise with the viva voce delivery 
of (to use Mr. Paterson’s phrase) the 
** melodious thunderer.”” But this is 
not what we mean. All the characters 
given of him by such of our writers as 
we have seen, aretame. Comparisons 
have been made between him and 
Cicero; while nothing more was ne- 
cessary than to say, that the former 
could only rise to a storm, while the 
latter was always a hurricane. But, 
according to our judgment, the most 
correct opinion we can form of the 
orations of Demosthenes, is by assimi- 
lating the effect of them to that of the 
Letters of Junius. We are persuaded 
that the celebrated Greek was closely 
studied by the great political epistolist ; 
and we can see in the latter not only 
imitation of the matter, but even of the 
style and model, in the conciseness 
and measure of the language and sen- 
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ences. In both these writers are evi- 

dent tokens of study; and both made 
similar powerful impressions upon the 
= mind; the influence of the ce- 
ebrated Letters, under far more unfa- 
vourable circumstances, having been 
fully equal to that of the Greek Ora- 
tions ; and we hesitate not to say, that 
in literary merit, the Letters success- 
fully rival them. In short, we think 
that the Orations of Demosthenes and 
the Letters of Junius are the only two 
works which have sufficient analogy 
to be proper subjects of comparison. 

The style of Demosthenes is known 
to be of that zra when the language 
had attained its most perfect state, and 
for the purpose of pleasing ‘‘ aures te- 
retes atque religiosas” (see Cic. Orat. 
ix.) had been arranged even upon musi- 
cal construction (Paterson’s Essay, p. 
33). Add to this, that all the techni- 
cal minutie and elegances of diction 
were studied by the great orator; and 
to our ears the rhythm of his sentences 
is so palpable as to resemble the steps 
ofa march. Noris this all; we fancy 
that the words are so assorted, from at- 
tention to their respective sounds, that 
every word in recitation must be arti- 
culated distinctly, and that the most 
hasty enunciation could not run them 
into each other. This appears to have 
been effected by each of the contiguous 
words having dissimilar sounds. When 
this character of the diction be added 
to the strengthiness of the ideas, it will 
appear that no work can be more fit 
for teaching the language and forming 
the mind. 

The notes and illustrations of Mr. 
Barker prove his masterly knowledge of 
the language, and give to the pupil and 
student most valuable assistance. 

In narration, the useful brevity of 
Sallust, without his self-conceit, may 
be excellently imitated ; and it is, in 
our opinion, a fortunate circumstance 
that the foppery of his taste does not 
appear in the translation with anything 
like the prominence of the original. 

Xenophon, says a perfect judge, 
(Bishop Huntingford) is *‘ among the 
Greek authors the most chaste, pure, 
simple, and elegant, in his style and 
diction.” In the preface to this work, 
it is justly said that 

‘¢ The simplicity and the elegance of Xe- 
nophion’s diction have procured him the name 
of Athenian Muse, and the Bee of Greece ; 
and they have induced Quintilian to say, 
that the Graces dictated his language, and 
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that the Goddess of Persuasion dwelt on his 
lips.”"—p. xxiv. 

Xenophon appears to have had that 
felicitous temperament which natu- 
rally made him a wise man; and, as 
an historian, a general, and a philo- 
sopher, he acquired from his wisdom, 
(or, as we invidiously lower the title, 
prudence,) a powerful ascendancy. But 
neither as an historian, a general, or 
a philosopher, is he placed by fame in 
the high situation due to him. He 
drew his pretensions from conduct, 
which can only be understood by de- 
tail, and in detail no one takes an inte- 
rest but a party concerned. Asa ge- 
neral, he evinced, perhaps, in his re- 
treat, more military science than Epa- 
minondas and Miltiades ; and as a phi- 
losopher, more sound wisdom than his 
compatriots, the Charlatan philoso- 
phers. But wisdom is an unobtrusive 
quality, and fame is conferred only 
upon splendour; as diamond is always 
eminent, though the most useful of 
all minerals, iron, is not so. 

The Anabasis is a story beautifully 
told in its details. Xenophon must 
have kept a diary of all the minute cir- 
cumstances; and, by so doing, have 
been confident of ultimate success, for 
otherwise he could not have desired re- 
miniscence. His taste, the result of 
judgment, instinctively prompted dis- 
crimination and selection ; and, taking 
into consideration that he had no choice 
of materials, and no means of borrow- 
ing from imagination, he was, perhaps, 
the first of that class of persons whom 
the French call raconteurs. The es- 
sence of this consists in the sarurwass, 
i.e. rendering an action or situation, 
by words, visible to the eye. Of this 
excellence, a very fine specimen is the 
description of a field of battle after the 
defeat of Galgacus by Tacitus, ** Rari 
autem palantes,” &ec. Nearly in the 
same light do we view the Anabasis of 
Xenophon. Weaccount it a series of 
historical pictures, admirably painted. 

Of the great merit of Spelman’s 
translation, here reprinted, it is suffi- 
cient to say, that it is truly Greek in 
style and idiom ; a camera lucida draw- 
ing of the original. Mr. Williams, in 
his Geography of Asia, has illustrated 
very successfully the march of the 
Greeks. 

Had we room for extracts, we should 
select some passages from p. 144, et seq., 
because they serve to illustrate our own 
British earthworks. Every one knows 
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our national fortresses on the summits 
of hills, with their triple terraces and 
single oblique entrance. That these 
were places of refuge, whither, under 
danger, our aboriginal inhabitants re- 
treated with their families and cattle, 
is stated by various Roman writers ; 
but Aenophon seems to suggest one 
use at least of the triple valla, and ob- 
lique ascent; viz. for the purpose of 
overwhelming assailants with heavy 
stones. That the Britons did use these 
tactics is evident, from various well- 
known authorities. 


From the passages which occur in 
pp- 144 to 147, it may be inferred that 
the masses of stones not unfrequently 
found in our ancient hill-forts, were 
originally collected, not for walls, but 
missile weapons. 


—@-— 


Speech of C. Poulett Thomson, Esq. in the 
House of Commons, on the 26th of March, 
1830, on moving the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the state 
of Taxation of the United Kingdom. 8vo. 
pp- 77. 


THERE is no position more de- 
monstrative than that taxes upon arti- 
cles of consumption are levied not 
upon the wealth (as supposed) of a 
nation, but upon the population, whe- 
ther it can be efforded or not; and that 
the best method (were it practicable) 
would be to have nothing taxed, but 
to pay a given sum in lieu of it to Go- 
vernment. All the taxes are paid by 
consumers, and if all consumers were 
rich, our allegation would be unsound: 
but most consumers are poor; and if 
it be said that the taxes are levied only 
upon luxuries, our answer is, that the 
land-proprietors, and all high-living 
tradesmen, at least must raise the price 
of necessaries by high rents or profits, 
to procure those luxuries; and that 
such luxuries are therefore raised out 
of an artificial price of necessaries. 

Mr. Thomson, in a manner very 
elaborate, and as we think denoting 
high senatorial merit, maintains two 
positions. One is (the chief), that 
Jowering the duties in various articles 
of consumption would produce more 
than the present amount, by more ex- 
tensive use, and diminution of smug- 
gling ; a doctrine which it seems, from 
p. 43, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
guer admits is sound with regard to 
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articles of luxury, bat unsound with 
regard to those of general consump- 
tion. The other is, that a revision of 
Taxation is needful, by way of correct- 
ing abuses. Now Chancellors of the 
Exchequer are close-fisted with both 
hands; and if they have birds in the 
said fists, they must not let them go 
for others in the bush. They cannot 
be theoretical ; they must look before 
they leap. We shall, therefore, not 
touch upon that subject, though there 
are many suggestions by Mr. Thom- 
son, which merit solemn considera- 
tion. We shall make an extract in 
reference to another. Genius in 
poetry may be very rare, in cheating it 
1s as universal as air; and such is the 
benevolence of Nature, that it does not 
require the humble acquisitions of 
reading and writing to be even emi- 
nent in the art. It seems, we know 
not how, to be intuitive ; in many peo- 
ple even instinctive. Mr. Thomson 
says, p. 24, 


«* There is no duty on soap in Ireland, 
and it is notorious that a large quantity is 
smuggled back again from that country 
into England. There is no fixed rule for 
the collection of the revenue; there are no 
less than seven different modes of levying it ; 
in London there is one way, in Liverpool 
another, in Hull a third, and so on. This 
is meant to avoid fraud, and the result is to 
invite it, and of course to harass the fair 
trader. I know of two houses, who avail 
themselves of some of the existing regula- 
tions to carry on an extensive business en- 
tirely with the capital of the Government. 
I will shortly explain how. There is a draw- 
back on the exportation of soap to Ireland, 
which is paid immediately, whilst the duty 
is not required until the expiration of six 
weeks from the manufacture of the soap, 
Two houses in Liverpool exporting their 
soap to Ireland immediately after it is made, 
receive the drawback, which exceeds in 
amount the value of the soap, and which 
they have not to pay in the shape of duty, 
for nearly five weeks, during which time, 
therefore, they hold in their hands the ca- 
pital of the Government, and actually trade 
with it. But there is no end to the various 
frauds which arise under this system.”— 
p- 25. 
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Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Use- 
ful Arts— Domestic Economy, vol. i.; 
containing Brewing, Distilling, Wine- 
making, Baking, &c. By Michael Dono- 
van, esq. M.R.1.A. Professor of Chemistry 
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to the Company of Apothecaries in Ireland. 
12mo. pp. 376. 


THE extension of useful knowledge 
is amply testified by the improvements 
mate in the various arts to which such 
knowledge may respectively refer; and 
the publication of works upon such 
subjects, not only exhibits defects 
which are to be avoided, but incites 
competition, by detailing superior pro- 
cesses in the manipuiations. The uti- 
lity of the press is on such subjects 
particularly conspicuous, because it 
both disperses and preserves the im- 
proved knowledge; and the cheaper 
the works are rendered, the greater, of 
course, is the circulation. These re- 
marks are almost truisms, but they 
serve to shew how unnecessary it is 
to dilate upon obvious things, and 
make more observations. 

The particular merit of such works 
consists in the soundness and quantity 
of the information. Mr. Donovan has 
every qualification, and the book shows 
the fullness of his knowledge, and the 
judgment with which it is accompa- 
nied. We do not know a superior 
multum in parvo. Extracts we might 
make of much scientific value, but 
prefer giving those of a more general 
kind, as being likely to interest most 
readers. 

“* Method of producing the effects of age 
in new Wine.—The new wine should be 
kept in bottles not corked, but tied over 
with soft bladder; in which state it will 
in twelve months become as mellow as in 
twelve years in the cask. The shallower 
the vessel, and the wider the mouth, the 
soover will the effects be produced. 

“‘ These facts have in substance been 
confirmed by M. St. Vincent. He states 
from long experience, that hy closing bottles 
of wine by means of parchment, or bladder, 
instead of corks, we may attain in a few 
weeks the gond effects of many years.” 

“¢ Effects of Tea.—Taken strong, and in 
great quantity, it produces exhilaration, an 
indescribable feeling of lightness of body, as 
if in one’s step we scarcely touched the 
ground; along with a perception of in- 
creased magnitude, apparently, of all objects. 
Swallowed in very great excess, it produces 
horror of mind, an intolerable apprehension 
of sudden death, and fits of asphyxia, or 
suspended animation.” 

*¢ Practical rules for Bottling Ales.—The 
first question to be considered is, whether 
the ale is in proper order for bottling? If 
on diawing out the vent-peg of the cask 
the liquor spurts up with force, it is a proof 
that the fermentation is still too active to 
render it safe to bottle. The best way of 
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proceeding in this case will be to fill up the 
bottles, and to leave them uncorked for 
twenty-four hours, Should they have lost 
by frothing over, or should the froth have 
subsided in the bottles, they are to be filled 
up within two inches of the corks: the 
corks are then to be driven home, and the 
bottles are to be laid on their sides. The 
use of laying them on their sides is in order 
to soak the corks and swell them, so that 
they may fit perfectly tight, and thus totally 
prevent the escape of carbonic acid; for it 
is to the presence of this gass that the 
briskness is attributable. It is also possible 
that when the bottles lie on their sides they 
offer less obstruction to the last feeble efforts 
of fermentation than if they stood in the 
high column which an upright posture would 
produce. Pressure resists chemical changes. 

‘*In this state the drink becomes wp in 
the bottle, as it is termed. If it be strong, 
it remains quiet; if weak, it begins to burst 
the bottles; and as soon as notice of this 
kind is given by one bottle, all the rest 
should be set standing up; this will pre- 
vent further bursting.” 

We could add many other things ; 
but, in general, it is cheaper and safer 
to buy the articles ready made than to 
incur the risk of failure, or the ge- 
nerally heavier expense of making 
small quantities with perhaps an im- 
perfect apparatus, e.g. it is much 
better to buy French bread, biscuits, 
eyder, &c. than make either. No fact 
is better known than that two persons 
using the same receipt will not have 
the sane success, because much de- 
pends upon practice, caution, and at- 
tention to the process in its operation, 
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Constable's Miscellany. Capt. Cochrane’s 
Journey through Russia, vol. ii. 16mo. 
pp. 262. 

WE have been utterly astonished at 
the locomotive powers of Capt. Coch- 
rane. He passes over thousands of 
miles upon earth as speedily as a geo- 
grapher does those upon a map, at 
least as speedily as a servant loitering 
upon an errand of only a single mile. 
He mentions having travelled one 
hundred and thirty miles in less than 
twenty-four hours, with a Cossack 
and sledge, on what sort of road, 
or over what sort of country, he 
knew not, through fatigue (122), and 
coasted along the outer edge of some 
ice at the rate of eighteen miles in an 
hour and a half. (Id. 123.) To add 
to the wonder of this speed, Captain 
Cochrane calls his book a pedestrian 
journey, though he travels on sledges 
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or on horseback. We confess that we 
do not understand bis meaning; all 
we are inclined to think is, that had 
he lived in the days of mythology he 
would have been mistaken for Mer- 
cury, the messenger of the Gods (as 
St. Paul was for Jupiter), more espe- 
cially as he married a pretty interesting 
Kamtschadale (whose purtrait adorns 
the book), who might very well pass 
for Iris. Be this as it may, the happy 
pair pursue their pedestrian journey 
through the extensive desarts of Russia, 
on horses, sledges, and by whatever 
mode unknown to us, which implies 
riding, or being carried, and yet walk- 
ing.at the same time. 

Captain Cochrane will forgive our 
harmless pleasantry. He is an intel- 
Jigent, brave, and philosophical writer. 
His main object was to ascertain the 
disputed question, whether the two 
continents of Asia and America were 
joined at their extremes by an isthmus, 
or separated by a strait. He appears 
to have settled the dispute, by proving 
the latter fact. An opinion that a 
junction of the old and new continents 
might possibly exist, drew from him a 
severe letter to the Royal Society (re- 
printed here p. 221), which was un- 
noticed by the Council. It was, in 
fact, too personal. We shall notice, 
according to our rule, curious passages. 


At Irkutsk, a central Siberian city : 


‘¢ The latitude is but little north of Lon- 
don, yet are the people obliged to bury 
themselves in smoke both in winter and 
summer; in the one season to guard against 
the cold, in the other against the vermin.” 
—p. 92. 


There is therefore reason in the fol- 
Jowing anecdote of an old Irishwoman, 
related by Miss Edgeworth. A gentle- 
man substituted for the cabin of his 
nurse a comfortable cottage. Upon 
enquiry how she liked her new resi- 
dence, she replied, ‘*'The chimney 
never smokes, and the smoke used to 
keep meso warm; I am now perished 
with cold.” 

In p. 105, we read of a Taisha, or 
chief, of the Buhriats, who has éwo 
wives that live in perfect harmony. It 
seems that the missionaries do not dis- 
turb this arrangement, for they fre- 
quently visit and lodge with him for 
weeks together. 

From p. 68, we find that the only 
person in the Russian empire who has 
persisted in applying the power of steam 
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to water conveyance, is an Englishman 
(a Mr. Baird), at St. Petersburgh. 

Sledge-travelling over ice is so speedy 
that three horses a breast will travel 
forty miles in two hours; but it ap- 
pears not to be possible either to check 
their progress, or to set them upon their 
legs again when once fallen. Some- 
times the sledges move so much faster 
than the horses, as to overtake and 
turn them short round, and ultimately 
to form a complete circle.—p. 97. 

There is a strange policy of the Rus- 
sian government, viz. that of rendering 
a country impassable by every possible 
means, that deserters may be obliged to 
resort to the post-houses for subsistence, 
and so be apprehended.—p. 109. 

Near Verchney Udiask are, 

*¢ Numerous lakes, some of them of so 
poisonous a nature that many of the con- 
victs lost their lives while forming the road. 
Ducks. geese, and other birds cannot live 
after drinking of the water, though it ap- 
pears that swans offer an effectual resistance 
to the poisen.”—p. 123. 

It seeins that there is a good opening 
for cutlery goods in Siberia; the na- 
tive penknives being only able to mend 
ove pen: not a second without re- 
grinding or setting.—p. 160. 

Gold is so easily obtained in the 
Ural mountains, &c. that Capt. Coch. 
rane says, 

*¢ Such are the inexhaustible riches of 
their mountains, that hundreds of thousands 
of people could be employed, and yet cen- 
turies would elapse ere they procured any 
great proportion of the hidden treasures, 
which are daily becoming more apparent, 
and which may ultimately vie with the mines 
of South America in the precious metals, 
and surpass them in the variety and beauty 
of their mineralogical productions.”—p.161. 

So far from Siberia being the hor- 
rible region supposed, Capt. Cochrane 
says, that the education and moral ha- 
bits of the natives are equal if not 
superior to those of the European Rus- 
sians; that provisions and clothing 
are cheap, taxes unknown, and the 
climate healthy.—p. 162. 

We have given but a scanty speci- 
men of the instruction and entertain. 
ment to be derived from this book, 
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The Pilgrim’s Progress. With a Life of 
John Bunyan. By Robert Southey, Esq. 
LL.D. Poet Laureate, &c. Illustrated 
with Engravings. 8vo. pp. 411, 
THE Pilgrim’s Progress is the Ro. 

binson Crusve of the religious world ; 
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and in that relation we may ascribe to 
it the character which Blair gives of 
the latter, viz. ‘that no fiction in any 
language was ever better supported.” 
To its transcendant merits, as a book 
of genius, the best of our writers have 
borne willing testimony; and, in our 
opinion, it has had the grand effect of 
prodacing in numbers a strong desire 
for a happy immortality. As to the 
doctrinal part, it has been characterized 
by theologians as the best display of 
Calvinism ever written. Of that sys- 
tem divines of taste, judgment, and 
rational piety, bave long had but one 
opinion; viz. that it is absurd to sup- 
pose that Christ came into the world 
to save sinners, when their future fate 
was predestinated before they were 
born ; an absurdity which, if it be blas- 
phemy to insult the Almighty, well 
deserves that imputation, because it 
makes him the Author of Evil,—of 
creating beings for no other purpose 
but that of torturing them for ever. 
Bunyan, however, had this strange no- 
tion, because, according to certain 
nonconformists,* he thought that he 
wanted faith, and ‘‘never could have any, 
because he was not one of the elect 3” 
a representation which is softened down 
by Dr. Southey in p. xix. It would 
be needless, however, to pursue his 
theological notions to any extent, for 
they are most unphilosophical and ir- 
rational. It is said that he bas illus- 
trated and confirmed the doctrine of a 
particular providence ;—admitted, but 
if we conjoin it with Calvinistic pre- 
destination, the latter neutralizes it. 
Because Bunyan had some remarkable 
escapes from danger, like most other 
men, certain biographers, who are not 
averse from pious frauds, have insinu- 
ated that he was preserved on purpose 
to show the infallibility of Calvin’s 
palpable solecisms, and that his genius 
was therefore a predestinated matter 
also ; but the Abbé du Bos states it as 
a common distinction of nature be- 
tween genius and talents, that the for- 
mer has an insuperable propensity to 
one particular pursuit, and that in con- 
sequence, as a common result of the 
division of labour, it attains an extra- 
ordinary degree of pre-eminence. Cer- 
tain it is that Bunyan had a decided 
bias to religious subjects, and a won- 
derful imagination, that might excite 
envy in the greatest poets. We doubt 








* Jones’s Christian Biography, p. 81. 
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whether Byron excelled him in this 
tespect. But ‘great wits to madness 
nearly are allied ;” and in p. xxv. the 
symptoms confirming the adage very 
strongly appear, though in a manner, 
which, in phrenological language, 
strongly indicates the preponderant or- 
gan of imaginativeness. All his doubts, 
waverings, and feelings, are not incor- 
poreal, but are actua!ly personified, and 
addressed as persons much in the man- 
ner of the fiends which possessed the 
Scriptural damoniacs. Dr. Southey 
siys, 

‘*He saw the things of which he was 
writing as distinctly with his mind’s eye, as 
if they were indeed passing before him ina 
dream.”’—p. Ixxxviii. 

Mr. D'Israeli happily calls Bunyan 
the “* Spenser of the people;’’ and Dr. 
Southey truly adds, * He is the prince 
of all allegorists in prose.”—p. xcvi. 

** But original as Bunyan believed his 
own work to be, and as in the main un- 
doubtedly it is, the same allegory had often 
been treated before him, Oue of these he 
had certainly seen, viz. Beruard’s ‘Isle of 
Man,’ of the legal proceedings in Manshire 
against Siu ; wherein, by way of a continued 
allegory, the chief malefactors disturbing 
both Church and Commonwealth are de- 
tected and attacked ; with their arraignment 
and judicial trial, according to the laws of 
England. This was a popular book in Bun- 
yau’s time, printed in a cheap form for po- 
pular sale. There is as much wit in it as in 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, and it is that vein of 
wit which Bunyan has worked with such 
good success. It wants the charm of story, 
aud has nothing of that romantic interest 
‘which holds children from sleep ;’ and 
therefore its popularity has past away. But 
it is written with great spirit and ability.” 
—p- XxCil. 

If this work, therefore, was the 
Rowley, Bunyan was the Chatterton. 

We shall not touch upon the inci- 
dents of his life; because every body 
knows that he was a tinker, who be- 
came a preacher,—transformations not 
so surprising as those of fairy tales, but 
diflering from those of political tinkers, 
because they retain the original trade, 
after they have been exalted into au- 
thors and orators. 

As to his character, in a moral and 
private view, after his reformation it 
stands fair; but of his decided schis- 
maticism, intolerant exclusiveness, and 
troublesome spirit, Dr. Southey gives 
the following account. All the sects, 
which the Commonwealth had engen- 
dered, persecuted each other. 
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“The Independents flogged and hanged 
the Quakers; and the Quakers prophesied 
in the gall of bitterness against all other 
communities, and condemned them to the 
bottomless pit, in hearty belief and jubilant 
expectation that the sentence would be car- 
ried into full effect by the Devil and his an- 
gels.”"—p. lvii. 


Upon the restoration of the second 
Charles, 


‘¢ The nation was in a most unquiet state. 
There was a restless, rancorous, implacable 
patty, who would have renewed the civil 
war, for the sake of again trying the expe- 
riment of a Commonwealth, which had so 
completely and miserably failed when the 
power was in their hands. ‘They looked to 
Ludlow as their General, and Algernon Sid- 
ney took the first opportunity of soliciting 
for them men from Holland, and money 
from France. The politica! enthusiasts who 
were engaged in such schemes, counted up- 
on the sectaries for support. Even among 
the sober sects there were men who, at the 
cost of a rebellion, would gladly have again 
thrown down the Church Establishment, 
for the hope of setting up their own system 
during the anarchy that must ensue. Among 
the wilder, some were eager to proclaim 
King Jesus, and take possession of the 
earth, as being the saints to whom it was 
promised ; and some (a few years later) less 
in hope of effecting their republican pro- 
jects, than in despair and vengeance, con- 
spired to turn London: they were disco- 
vered, tried, convicted, and executed; they 
confessed their intention; they named the 
day which had heen appointed for carrying 
it into effect, because an astrological scheme 
had shown it to be a lucky one for this de- 
sign, and on that very day the fire of London 
broke out. In such times the Government 
was rendered suspicious by the constant 
sense of danger, and was led as much by 
fear as by resentment to severities, which 
are explained by the necessity of self-defeuce, 
not justified by it, when they fall upou the 
innocent, or even upon the less guilty.”-— 
p: lviii. 

This connection between traitors 
and sectaries led to those persecuting 
acts which characterize the reign al- 
Juded to, and no doubt also to much of 
the debauchery which was politically 
patronised, to counteract puritanical 
influence. Bunyan was one of the 
sufferers ; and Dr. Southey says, 


*<Tt was slanderous to charge him with 
plotting or with traitorous intentions, but 
in raising divisions he was beyond all doubt 
actively and heartily engaged. The man 
who distinguished a handful of Baptists ia 
London, as the Christians of that great 
Metropolis, and who, when let out by favour 


from his prison, exhorted the people of God, 
as he calls them, to take heed that they 
touched not the Common Prayer, was not 
employed in promoting unity, nor in making 
good subjects, however orthodox his creeds, 
however sincere and fervent his piety. Peace 
might be on his lips, and zeal for the salva- 
tion of others in his heart; but he was cer- 
tainly at that time no preacher of good will, 
nor of Christian charity, And without re- 
ference to human laws, it may be affirmed 
that the circumstances which removed this 
high-minded and hot-minded man from a 
course of dangerous activity, in which he 
was as little likely to acquire a tolerant spi- 
rit as to impart it, and placed him in con- 
finement, where his understanding had lei- 
sure to ripen and to cool, was no less favour- 
able for his moral and religious nature, than 
it has ultimately proved to his usefulness 
and his fame.””—p. Ixvi. 


From these extracts, when we read 
about the pretended cruelty of five mile 
Acts, prohibition of religious assem- 
blies, &c. &c., we shall see that al- 
though they cannot be characterised 
as politicaliy wise, because all persecu; 
tion strengthens party, yet that the 
sufferers were not entitled to that holy 
inoffensive reputation which they so 
unworthily claim. 

It is not necessary to say any thing 
of the execution of the Preface by Dr. 
Southey. It is philosophical, impar- 
tial, and instructive. As the Laureat 
of Biography he stands unrivalled. It 
would be unfair also not to conmend 
in a warm manner Mr. Martin’s two 
very clever plates, the other excellent 
embellishments, and the truly hand- 
some form in which the book is got up. 


<> — 

The English Army in France, being the 
Personal Narrative of an Officer. 2 vols. 
pp. 80. 

WE should as soon see a review of 
troops not in uniform, as read military 
narratives not written in military style, 
That is, properly speaking, genteel 
comedy, a dramatic form of writing, 
which is now spoiled, either by con- 
version into broad farce or common- 
place insipidity. For table-talk and 
common conversation the armiy ig the 
best school,—in many points for pro- 
priety of behaviour also. The manners 
of an old officer are generally pattern 
ones. We shall, however, be concise 
in our remarks, because we have co- 
pious extracts to make. We shall be- 
gin with one about the Duke of Wel- 
lington when in action at Quatre Bras, 
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*¢Once he observed his Grace lie down 
with his face turned towards the ground in 
sorrow. ’—i, 112; ii. 204. 


William of Malmesbury, speaking 
of Baldwia Earl of Flanders, says, 
that one cause of his violent death was 
because upon that day he had presum- 
ed to eat garlic with goose (quod ea die 
allium cum aucd presumpserit). (Scrip- 
tor. p. Bed. gO, a. ed. 1596.” It seems 
that the modern Normans 


‘Would deem it an insult to place a 
goose upon a gentleman’s table; it is food, 
according to Norman notions, fit for beg- 
gars only.” —i. 274. 

Roast goose was certainly an Anglo- 
Saxon dish. (See Decem Scriptores, 
col. 950.) And possibly we have re- 
tained it through them. 

We are very fond in England of 
Normanizing our ancient Churches. 
We find that along a beautiful valley 
of Lower Normandy, between Gisors 
and Gournay, 

«<The left acclivity which bounded it 
was covered with a dense hanging wood, 
that would have done credit to any English 
nobleman’s park; above which shot, here 
and there, a church spire or tower; and the 
greater part of these churches, as well as of 
others in the neighbourhood, was said to 
have been luilt ly the English. The Nor- 
mans professed themselves to be of the same 
stock as the English; and if a jolly appear- 
ance and an uproariousness of deportmeut 
are poiuts of identity, I for one will never 
contest the validity of their claims.””—i. 275. 

The next extract shows results of 
had roads not known in England. At 
Hesdin in Picardy, our author 


** Saw for the first time men walking upon 
pattens, and for this sensible practice we af- 
terwards discovered valid reasons. They 
walk upon pattens in the north of France, 
for the same cause that they siride upon 
stilts in the south, because they would other- 
wise sink in the mire. Sometimes on sub- 
sequent occasions, I was fain, when quar- 
tered ina boggy hamlet, to go out to dine 
mounted on a pair of these conveniences, 
and propped by a stout long staff. Besides 
this, a lantern was an indispensable article 
of equipage. As the Government, however, 
could not or would not mend the by-ways, 
the state of the lanes about the habitations 
of the agriculturists was in winter such as to 
render them impassable either on horse 
shoes or any other. Indeed the infantry, 
which occupied some of these communes, were 
not unfrequently conveyed to their parades in 
carls. ‘The pattens are different from those 
used by the females of England, being much 
broader in the rings, and more steadfast,” — 
ji. p. 21, 
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Our author, who is a medical man, 
says that marks in children have no 
more concern with the fancies of the 
mother, than with the cap or wig 
which she might have wora upon her 
head.—ii. 35. 

During part of the residence of our 
ariny in France, the regimental drill 
ground was the celebrated field of 
Azincour. 

‘¢ There is no position, in the military ac- 
ceptation of the term; but the open space, 
upon which the shock of the two armies 
took place, was covered on either flank by a 
wood, That into which Henry threw a body 
of archers belongs not to the village or 
commune of Azincour, but to the neigh- 
bouring one of Tramecour, and we are as- 
sured that some of the identical trees were 
still standing. ‘The space is very narrow, 
and afforded facilities for a small force to 
present as extended a front as a large one. 

** There was, however, a particularly ap- 
propriate reason for calling the field that 
of Azincour. The retreat and pursuit took 
place through that village, and many a per- 
sonage of rank and consequence was killed 
in its lanes. The castle or chateau has been 
long demolished. 

** Down to so late a period as the French 
Revolution, the field was marked by two 
chapels, which were erected soon after the 
battle, in one of which reposed the bones 
of the English, and in the other those of 
the French slain; the latter out of all pro- 
portion in point of number to that of the 
former. 

* During the time that we held our drills 
here, they were still occasionally turning up 
the iron crow-feet, which the English King 
strewed in front of his little and suffering 
army, for the purpose of laming the French 
horses ; and some of these, I believe, were 
obtained by a Colonel of the Guards, whose 
quarters were closer on the borders of the 
field.” —ii. 43. 


It may appear to most of our readers 
only a serious trifle to talk of the nui- 
sance of rats, but the case is far dif- 
ferent with those who live in the 
neighbourhood of barns and farm- 
houses. The heavy tax of three gui- 
neas a year is paid by the squires of 
some parishes to get rid of them, and 
the rat-catchers live in the style of 
gentlemen, because they have the pen- 
sion alluded to from all the seaés in the 
neighbourhood. The intolerable an- 
noyance which rats create, when fix- 
ing upon a dwelling house for their 
foundling hospital, is well known. 
Now our author says, that if one only 
be caught in a trap, have his ears, 
tail, and whiskers cut off close, and 
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he again turned off, “his brethren will 
immediately emigtate, upon the warn- 
ing alarm.”—ii. 103. 

Here is a philosophical question, 
which our author justly says, 


**involves a more profound considera- 
tion than might at first sight appear,—there 
is no chance of getting rid of vermin by 
killing, unless we can kill them to an tndi- 
vidual, and with the minor hordes this, as 
well as the other plan, is impracticable ; but 
among rats, mice, and, it may be, some 
other animals, there is an intercommunica- 
tion, if not a mutual intelligence ; and if one 
escape, after rough treatment, he spreads 
an alarm, which the others partake of.” 


To a book wholly and generally in- 
teresting, as partaking of matters 
purely relating to life and society, ex- 
tracts cannot do justice. Military so- 
ciety, we repeat, is the first school in 
the kingdom for manners and the s¢ga- 
voir vivre; and it thus induces gentle- 
men who have the first stake in the 
country to become its defenders. A 
military profession dignifies the gen- 
tleman, and polishes the peasant. 


oe 


Remarks on Nervous and Mental Disorders, 
with especial Reference to recent Investiga- 
tions on the suliject of Insanity. By D. 
Uwins, M.D. 8vo. pp.41. Underwood. 
{IT cannot fail, we think, to have 

been remarked, on every judicial in- 

vestigation of a case of supposed in- 
sanity, how much ingenuity has been 
employed to perplex professional wit- 
nesses, and how much ridicule has 
been attempted to be cast upon their 
opinions. In the celebrated Ports- 
mouth case, we remember to have 
seen physicians of the first reputation 
exposed to the fire of a cross-examina- 
tion, not so much for the purpose of 
eliciting truth, as of betraying the wit- 
ness into some contradiction and in- 
consistency on the abstract question 
of insanity, when the question at is- 
sue was simply whether the unfortu- 

nate nobleman was or was not in a 

condition to manage his own affairs. 
The pamphlet of Dr. Uwins is a 

manly and sensible appeal to the judg- 
ment and understanding of his readers. 

He vindicates the profession to which 

he belongs from that unmerited ob- 

loquy which forensic eloquence, with 
too much success, contrived to heap 
upon it, with reference to the treat- 
ment of a recent case of presumed in- 
sanity (that of Mr. Davies), and offers 
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some judicious and well-timed obser- 
vations on mental and nervous disor- 
ders, and on the prevailing objections 
against receptacles for patients thus 
afflicted, 

We entirely concur in the reasoning 
of Dr. Uwins, that the separation of 
insanity from other maladies allied to 
it in nature, and differing from it only 
in degree, and placing it under an ex- 
clusive medical superintendence, is a 
very unwise and a most unphilosophi- 
cal practice. We suspect that this 
distinction lies at the root of that ge- 
neral horror which is expressed at the 
disease itself, at the professional per- 
son who limits his practice to the al- 
leviation of it, and at the receptacle of 
which he is the proprietor. If disor- 
ders of the mind were to be investigated 
and treated on the ordinary principles 
of pathology, the delirium of a fever 
and the delusions of insanity would be 
regarded without those invidious dis- 
tinctions that now obtain, and the 
Middlesex Hospital and Middlesex 
Asylum would be looked upon with 
equal eye, as institutions whose ob- 
ject was the alleviation of physical 
evil, and the abatement of those dis- 
eases which flesh is heir to. 

Dr. Uwins has rendered good service 
to his profession and to the public by 
this pamphlet, and we shall be glad to 
see the more elaborate work of which 
this is the forerunner. 


ee eee 
Anstey’s Bath Guide. A new Edition. 


Edited ly J. Britton, Esq. Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. 


THIS poem has been long and de- 
servedly popular, and though much 
of its wit is local and temporary, yet 
enough remains to render it a perma- 
nent favourite. It is now republished, 
with an Essay on the life and writings 
of Anstey, by Mr. Britton, who has 
executed his task with much com- 
mendable diligence and scrupulous 
accuracy. There is no man who has 
a happier way of arranging the mate- 
rials placed at his disposal than Mr. 
Britton, whether with reference to 
what he uses or what he rejects. It is 
the great art of such an operation to 
conceal the labour—ars est celare artem 
—and this he possesses in a very eminent 
degree. Alihisliterary productions bear 
the impress of good sense ; the labori- 
ous industry by which many of them 
have been achieved, is known only to 
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himself. Will so generally correct a 
writer forgive us, if we hint that we 
do not like such phrases as calling the 

upil—a * member of the eye,'—or, in 
speaking of Lawrence, that he painted 
the personal features of so and so—or 
that he ‘ wielded the pencil '—or ‘ out- 
stripped his compeers,’ (evidently used 
for competitors),—*‘ sapping a mine 
in a covered way,’ for a covert way — 
and many other instances which we 
could quote. 


—@— 

A New Law Dictionary, containing a con- 
cise Exposition of the mere terms of Art, 
and such ol'solete words as occur in old 
legal, historical, and antiquarian writers. 
By James Wishaw, Esq. 8vo. pp. 339. 
EVERY thing must have a name, 

and if it be the name of a thing con- 

nected with business, it is fit that we 
should be able to distinguish ‘‘ a hawk 
from a heronsew,” so foolishly con- 
verted by miserable waggery into 

** handsaw.”’ No further remark is ne- 

cessary concerning a work so clever 

and useful as this. 

We must mention, however, some 
biographical omissions. Those two 
terrific personages, the giants, not of 
Guild, but of Westminster Hall, John 
Doeand Richard Roe, Arcades ambo! 
Nisus and Euryalus! and that usurp- 
ing giant, Bad-Title, and that ejecting 
Jack, the bully of the said giant, 
Good-Titie, are utterly omitted; yet 
they are all as glorious in the history 
of the Law, as Tom Thumb and King 
Arthur in that of England. 

Every body has heard of Johnson’s 
famous definition of Net-work ; “* any 
thing reticulated or decussated, with 
interstices betwixt the intersections ;” 
and of Bailey’s Thunder, ‘ a noise, 
well known to persons not deaf.” 
Scarcely inferior is the following defini- 
tion of cROSS-REMAINDERS; ‘*‘ wherea 
devise is of black-acre to A, and of 
white-acre to B, in tail; and if they 
both die without issue, then over here 
A and B have cross-remainders by 
implication.”—2 Bl. Com. 381. 


Bo 
The History and Antiquities of the Tower of 
London ; with Memoirs of Royal and Dis- 
tinguished Persons. By John Bayley, 
F.RS. F.S.A. M.R.LA. &c. One Vol. 
8v0. pp. 627. 
THE flattering manner in which 
Mr. Bayley’s first edition of the His- 
tory of the Tower of London was re- 
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ceived, has induced him to put forth 
this handsome, well-compressed vo- 
lume. 

. Another reason which also influences 
him, “is, to check the system that 
so generally and discreditably prevails 
in the present day, of getting up small 
and cheap books on almost every po- 
pular or important subject, by taking 
advantage of the labour and research 
of others—a system which must ef- 
fectually discourage the undertaking 
of any great and expensive books, and 
destroy the literary character of the 
country.” 

To those unacquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the case, an explanation 
will be necessary, to understand how 
the ‘‘discreditable” practice of dif- 
fusing popular and important inform- 
ation, and that (oh nefandum!) at 
a cheap price, can be checked by the 
publication of another work of that 
useful—and, we will add, that highly 
commendable class. Be it known, 
then, Mr. Bayley’s words are hiero- 
glyphical; and their hidden meaning 
is, —‘*to check the sale of a certain 
small and cheap book which has been 
got up by taking advantage of the la- 
bour and research exercised in my great 
and [itis truly added] expensive work.” 
The ‘small and cheap book ” alluded 
to was reviewed and commended in 
our February Magazine, p. 144. Had 
it not been from the publication of 
that small book, we have good reason 
to conclude that the present would not 
have appeared. We are willing to al- 
low a general preference to an author’s 
own abridgment; but it would be con- 
trary to the opinions we have frequently 
given, since the late happy change from 
dear to cheap literature, for us to assist 
in any design of checking the progress 
of the system. 

That Mr. Bayley will effect that ob- 
ject, by joining the ranks of those he 
would suppress, is not to be imagined. 
While the sale of his ‘large and ex- 
pensive” work has probably long died 
away, purchasers will be found for Loth 
the ** small and cheap books.” 

This edition contains the text of 
Mr. Bayley’s two quarto volumes; but 
the Notes and Appendix have either 
been shortened or omitted. 

The beautiful plates of the 4to. edi- 
tion were destroyed, but their place is 
supplied in the present volume by ten 
smaller views; some of which were, 
however, published as additional illus- 
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trations of the quarto edition. The 
volume is appropriately dedicated to 
John Caley, Esq. F.R.S. “ one of the 
first and greatest promoters of research 
into the records and hidden treasures 
of antiquity in this kingdom, and who 
has contributed much to that extensive 
knowledge of our history, Iaws, and 
institutions, which, to the national 
honour, has now so generally diffused 
itself throughout the country.” 

We heartily join in this just eulo- 
gium, well knowing Mr. Caley’s readi- 
ness at all times to commanicate in- 
formation from the vast stores com- 
mitted to his care. 

Having noticed so fully Mr. Bay- 
Jey’s labours, on the publication of his 
larger edition (see vol. xcr. pp. 425. 
525, 618 ; vol. xcv. pp. 37, 147, 254.) 
we prefer congratulating the purchasers 
of the present edition on their easy 
acquisition, rather than condoling with 
the subsctibers to the first edition on 
the diminished value of their splendid 


volumes. 
—e— 


The Senate, a Poem—Part I. The Lords. 
E, Bull. 1880. 

THIS is a satire of more neatness 
and elegance than power; though suf- 
ficiently caustic for the occasion. It 
is the performance of a poet and a 
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scholar, and a decided tone of gentle- 
manly feeling animates the whole. 

It is very elegantly written—the ver- 
sification is smooth and flowing—and 
the poem is alike creditable to the in- 
tellectual taste and the moral feelings 
of the writer. 

We cordially recommend it, and as 
the subject is comprised in about four 
hundred lines, it will amply repay a 
half hour’s perusal. 


The Introduction is peculiarly ani- 
mated and poetical. 


** Genius of Eloquence, with fancy fraught, 
With godlike impulse and poetic thought, 
(At whose high call Demosthenes foreswore 
The sounding avvil and the sordid floor, 
Poured forth with struggling utterance to 
the clang 
Of winds and waves the vehement harangue; 
Denounced to Greece the royal traitor’s 
guile, 
Defied his vengeance, and disdained his smile ; 
Roused all the virtues of his sinking state, 
And shed a martyr’s glory round her fate) 
Hear then thy votary’s prayer—to him accord 
The soul-inflaming thought, th’ impassioned 
word ; [awhile 
Suspend thy heavenward course; and pause 
In stately march o'er Albion’s sea-girt isle ; 
And, linked with Freedom, om her chosen 
shore, 
Instruct and charm her patriot sons once 
more.” 





We have objections, on questions of prin- 
tiple, to certain parts of Mr. CarrenTer’s 
Guide to the Practical Reading of the Bitle ; 
but the work has certainly meritorious pre- 
tensions, in a literary view. 

The Pastoralia ; a Manual of Helps for 
the Parochial Clergy, by the Rev. Henry 
Tuomrson, M.A., is a useful book, which 
states the various texts in the Bible to be 
found upon different subjects. It is ela- 
borately executed, and confers high credit 
on the author. 


The Memoir of the Controversy respecting 
the three Heavenly Witnesses, 1st John, v. 7, 
is a good digest of the publications against 
the authenticity. We shall only give the 
opinion of Dr. Bloomfield (Recensio, viii. 
776) that far too much: anxiety has been felt 
and expressed upon the subject; because 
the verses, if genuine, would not decidedly 
prove the doctrine of the Trinity. 





There are many who think that no religion 
ean lead to salvation, or promote public good, 
which is not enthusiastic and regardless of 
reason. Of such an op is the author of 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. Vor. C. Part I. 


G 





the State of Slavery in the Mauritius, who 
wants to put the instruction of the slaves 
into the hands of Wesleyan Missionaries. 
We hold it imprudent and impolitic to place 
such a dangerous trust in the hands of 
hotheaded people; at the same time the 
pamphlet contains many useful suggestions. 





We regret that the Practical Sermons on 
the Epistles to the Seven Churches, &c., by 
the late Mr. Miryer, partake so much of 
rant, as the intention is palpably good, viz. 
of promoting virtue,not theory and mysticism, 

We have seldom seen a Sermon more ap- 
propriate to the subject of Friendly Societies, 
than that of the Rev. Rich. Pearsox, M.A. 
It is truly excellent. 


We respect the feeling and eleganee of 
Mrs. Cuartes Hearp’s Poems. 


The Currency Question freed from Mystery, 
makes, as usual, an Aladdin’s lamp of Paper- 
money. Now, Paper-money is a sort of pro~ 
digal son, good for nothing, in our opinion, 
till he comes back to his father, Specie; 
under whose surveillance he may become # 
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useful member of society. It is not neces- 
sary to say more, because Sir R. Peel, ina re- 
cent speech, has most satisfactorily shewn 
that ultimate ruin would have been the cer- 
tain consequence of persisting in a mere pa- 
per currency. 





Of Mr. Sotuesy’s Specimens of a New 
Version of Homer, we observe, that Pope’s 
translation is not Homerical, nor do we be- 
lieve that any version in decasyllabic lines 
and rhyme is worthy the poet. Rhyme 
would spoil a tragedy, much more an epic 
poem; and we do not think that it is possi- 
ble to render even a fine paraphrase in blank 
verse, characteristic of the ancient Greek 
Bard. 

Letters to the Right Hon. Lord K. on the 
rights of succession to Scottish Peerages. The 
House of Lords, having, May 3, 1822, re- 
solved that no person shall vote upon an 
election of the Scotch Representative Peers, 
unless his right so to vote had been pre- 
viously admitted by their House, Mr. 
Epyraim Locxuart, in this elaborate 
pamphlet, contends that this resolution im- 
plies an assumption unwarranted by the cus- 
toms and usages of Scotland, and at variance 
with the Act of Union (see p. 27), and there= 
fore that the Resolution is in se unauthorised. 








The Lessons in Oljecis as given in a Pes- 
talozzian School, at Cheam, Surrey, show, 
that.children are taught the properties and 
qualities of things, as by an Encyclopedia ; 
and it is certainly a most useful plan for ex- 
tending knowledge, facilitating description, 
and bestowing a copia verborum. 





We regret that the Conversations on 
Geology, through being mislaid, has so 
long remained unnoticed. We can consci- 
entiously speak of it in flattering terms. 

‘The Magistrate’s Plan, stated in his 
pamphlet, concerning the injurious effects of 
Tythe, has been, we think, adopted in sub- 
stance by Government; and, therefore, re- 
quires no further notice. 





Vigorous lines and general elegance cha- 
racterize the Rev. Ropert CaunteEr’s Island 
Bride. 

The Rev. Joun Bayuey’s Treatise on the 
Elements of Algebra, is intended to give 
greater interest to the study, by the appli- 
eation of its principles to the transactions 
of common life, and merits patronage. 








The Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, No. 
59, suggests reasons for not abandoning 
Sierra Leone; and an averment that an 
abstract appended to certain resolutions of 
the West adie Committee, held 24th of 
February last, is a gross imposition on the 
public. 





[voL. c. 


Dr. Burrows, in a Letter to Sir Henry 
Halford, complains of hard usage, in regard 
to the evidence which he gave in the case 
of Mr, Edward Davies, a presumed lunatic ; 
who, though he has been pronounced of 
sound mind by a jury, now acknowledges 
that he was, and still is, insane ; so says Dr. 
Burrows, p. 14. 





A new Edition of Leicn’s Picture of Lon- 
don has just been published, carefully re- 
vised, and including an account of the pre- 
sent improved state of the capital. The 
numerous plates are well engraved ; and this 
well-established volume may be safely re- 
commended to the visitor of the Metropolis, 
as an intelligent guide to the numerous in- 
teresting objects with which he is anxious 
to become acquainted. 

The Family Cabinet Atlas, engraved on 
steel, by Mr. Tuomas Staruinc, is printed 
on the same size as the Family Library, Ca- 
binet Cyclopedia, and the Family Classical 
Library, and is well calculated to supply, 
in a convenient form, the most important 
information given in the larger Atlas. As 
from their small size the maps could contain 
the names of only the principal places of 
each country, the less important are arranged 
alphabetically in an oppesite page, with their 
latitude and longitude affixed. This little 
work, to be completed in twelve numbers, 
cannot fail of success, from its originality, 
and the clearness and beauty of its engrav- 
ings. 

The Enquiry as to the practicability and 
policy of reducing the Duties on Malt and 
Beer, encreasing those on British Spirits, and 
equitably adjusting the Land Tax, touches 
upon points, two of which have been re- 
cently settled in Parliament. Malt liquor 
is water from Lethe, and ardent sprits liquid 
fire from Phlegethon. Of course, it is better 
to drink the former than the latter. As to 
the Land-tax, the sale of it precludes, in 
our opinion, any power of further tampering 
with it. 





The Explanation of the Thirteen Articles 
of the Jewish Religion may suit the people 
to whom it relates, and was, we suppose, 
published with a view to the application to 
Parliameut for Emancipation. All that we 
can say is, that ‘ if that first covenant had 
been found faultless, then there would have 
been no room for the second.” 





Carstairs’ Practical Short Hand. All 
systems of Short Hand are practical when 
they are practised; the letters are all lines 
or curves, and the principles are all uniform. 
Of course, the system of Mr. Carstairs is 
but a variation of positions, and a different 
appropriation of the letters. The difficulty 
attached to short hand is to facilitate the. 
reading of it, when written. 
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We think with Dr. MacCormac, in his 
** Best means of improving the moral and 
physical condition of the Working Classes,” 


Literary Intelligence. 
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that ‘* a good moral and physical education 
will produce the best possible character.” — 
p 16. 


a? 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Royay Society or Literature. 

The Royal Medals have been this year 
adjudged to Washington Irving, esq. author 
of the Life of Columbus, the History of the 
Conquest of Grenada, &c. &c. ; and to Henry 
Hallam, esq. author of the History of the 
Middle Age, the Constitutional History of 
England, &c. 

The following account of the Papers read 
to the Society during the past year, will be 
interesting to many of our readers. 

I.—Criteria for determining in which 
Version of the Holy Scriptures the original 
Hebrew Computation of Time is contained, 
with the Eras of Corruption. By J. Cuuti- 
MoRE, Esq. 

The Writer conceives, that this long- 
contested Chronological Question may be 
solved by the application of Sir I. Newton’s 
Astronomical Argument to the Patriarchal 
periods, as they appear in the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Samaritan Versions. Newton 
supposed, that the interval of 1090 years, 
which, according to Greek writers, elapsed 
from the Argonautic Expedition to the middle 
date of the observations of Hipparchus, 
B. C. 147, resulted from 11°, which the 
Equinoctial points had gone back since the 
days of Chiron, computed, at the estimate 
of the Greek Astronomers, one hundred 
years to 1°. But as the points would go 
back 11° in 792 years, at the true rate, : 
inferred that the time of the Argonautic 
Expedition should be lowered in that pro- 
portion. This argument is defective only 
from the want of data; because, had the 
period of 792 years been on record, as well 
as that of 1090 years—their proportion 
being in the ratio of the ancient and true 
rate of precession — it follows, that there 
could be no difficulty in selecting the right. 
In the Sacred Numbers, however, there is 
no such deficiency of data. This precise 
ratio is to be found in the proportion of the 
respective Hebrew and Greek Periods, from 
the eras of the Creation and the Deluge to 
the eighth year of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
B. C. 277, when the Septuagint Version 
was begun. Having exhibited the fact in a 
comparative table of the Hebrew and Greek 
dates, the Writer infers, that this result 
being exactly what must have happened, 
had the Seventy Interpreters possessed ob- 
servations of the longitude of the stars, 
made at the times of the Creation and De- 
luge, and resolved to raise the original 
Hebrew eras according to their ideas of as- 
tronomical truth, derived from the estimate 
of equinoctial pr ion in use among the 


Chaldean, Egyptian, and Greek Astrono- 








mers; and the Greek ante and post-diluvian 
periods, both jointly and separately, ex- 
ceeding the Hebrew in the ratio of 100 to 
71%; such causes alone could have pro- 
duced such consequences; and he further 
shows the historical probability of his in- 
ference from the custom, in that age, of 
adapting history to astronomical periods, 
and from the rivalry at that time existing 
between the Jewish Interpreters and the 
contemporary annalists, Berosus and Ma- 
netho, on the subject of antiquity. He 
does not however suppose, that the Seventy 
were the first corrupters; nor assume that 
they knew the places of the tropics and 
equinoxes from the Creation; but he consi- 
ders it certain, from the accounts of the 
Chaldeans, and from the ancient series of 
observations, that the longitude of the stars 
was on record at least from the diluvian era; 
and therefore infers, that the original post- 
diluvian computation was raised according 
to the received astronomical standard, and 
that the ante-diluvian period was lengthened 
in the like proportion. 

That the diluvian era was the point of 
time whence these calculations were made, 
is confirmed by the Samaritan reckoning ; 
which, like the Greek, protracts the post- 
diluvian ages, but shortens the original ante- 
diluvian from 1656 to 1307 years, as if to 
compensate for the alterations required by 
an erroneous estimate of the post-diluvian 
astronomy. In conformity with this su 
sition, from a comparison of the Hebrew 
and Samaritan periods, showing the preces- 
sion, a similar result directs us to a similar 
cause of corruption, as in the case of the 
Jewish interpreters. Hence the inference 
is, that the Samaritan associates of Ma- 
nasseh, whose progenitors had been brought 
from various parts of the Assyrian Empire 
by Esarhaddon, availed themselves (about 
B. C. 400) of the observations of their 
Chaldean ancestors, to raise the diluvian 
era, and establish a Chronological system in 
opposition to that used by the Jews. 

In the latter part of this Memoir, the 
Writer supplies a rule for bringing out the 
era of each version with greater precision, 
furnished by the principles of their corrup- 
tion; and gives an examination of the chro- 
nological system of Josephus, with the cor- 
ruptions introduced by that historian, and 
other ancient authorities. He further elu- 
cidates the subject by elaborate tables; in 
particular by one exhibiting the original and 
corrupted Scriptura: periods and epochs, as 
estimated by the successive compilers, with 
the respective eras of corruption, deduced 
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from the above-mestioned rule, and verified 
by history;—the whole involving nine dis- 
tinct astronomical corruptions of the sacred 
Hebrew Numbers, from the fabrication of 
the Hermaic Genesis in the age of Moses, 
down to the modern Jewish computation in 
the ninth century of the Christian era.— 
Read May 20th, and June 3rd, 1829. 

II.—At the Meeting of June 17th, 1829, 
W. Sornesy, Esq. read a specimen of his 
Translation of the Iliad ; the part selected 
by Mr. Sotheby was the description of the 
shield of Achilles. 

ILI.—A further portion of the Rev. Dr. 
Noxan’s Communication ‘* On the Chrono- 
logical use of the Ancient Cycles.”— (See 
Gent. Mag. 1829, ii. 160.) In this part of 
his Memoir the Author’s observations on 
the Assyrian Chronology are brought to a 
close. confirmation of the principle be- 
fore applied, he shows, that the historical 
grounds on which Usher and Des Vignolles 
have undertaken to found the schemes which 
they have opposed to the system of Scaliger, 
when properly understood, really tend to 
the establishment of the views of the last- 
named chronologist. The authority of He- 
rodotus, Dyonysius of Halicarnassus, Justin, 
aud Appian, are not only reconciled by Dr. 
N. to that of Ctesias, Diodorus, and Syn- 
cellus, but the demonstration which Des 
Vignolles professes to found on the cele- 
brated eclipse predicted by Thales, is shown, 
on the authority of Pliny, Solinus, and 
Cicero, and the calculations of Kepler, New- 
ton, and Scaliger, to bring direct support to 
that scheme of Assyrian chronology which 
the tests proposed by him for identifying 
the genuine dates among the spurious, prove 
to be exclusively true.—Read Nov. 4th, 1829. 

V.—On some extraordinary Eastern Al- 
phabets.—By Sir W. Ousexey, Royal Asso- 
ciate R.S.L. The manuscript, containing 
the collection of Alphabets referred to, was 
procured at Calcutta by Lord Teignmouth, 
and exhibits about sixty specimens. In 
showing that while some of these are proba- 
bly nothing else than ciphers, invented for 
the purpose of secret correspondence be- 
tween individuals; others are, probably, alto- 
gether imaginary ; the writer notices the ex- 
travagant opinions entertained by the learned 
of former times relative to the origin of al- 
phabetic characters; such as their being in- 
vented by angels, their communication to 
Adam hy Divine revelation, &c. The Perse- 

olitan character is found in this collection ; 
ut the enpyist, or collector, appears to have 
indulged his fancy by combining the simple 
element of the arrow, or wedge, into more 
complicated forms than we can suppose to 
have ever been in actual use. For the pur- 
pose of illustrating this part of his subject, 
two specimens of marble, inscribed with the 
arrow-headed character, brought by Sir W. 
Ouseley from Persia, were produced for the 
inspection of the meeting. The surface of 
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one of these fragments appears to be par- 
tially covered with. a yellowish paint, of sir 
milar composition, mistaken by travellers for 
gold; from which circumstance the writer 
was led to some remarks, tending to point 
out the probability that the singular anomaly 
in taste which prevailed among the Greeks 
and Romans, in adding painting and gilding 
to their sculpture, may have been derived 
from the practice of the Persians.—Read 
Nov. 18th, 1829. 

V.—A Translation of Aneurin’s Poem of 
*€ Gorchan Cynvellyn.” By the Rev. Eo- 
warp Davies, Royal Associate R.S.L.— 
The Translation was preceded by an intro- 
ductory Memoir, in which the author re- 
commends the study of the authentic re- 
mains of Aneurin, Taliesin, and Llywarch, 
upon just principles, as the only means of 
enabling the historian and the antiquary to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of the customs 
and manners of our British ancestors; and 
also, through an acquaintance with the lan- 
guage which the Romans /eft among them, 
of enabling us, by an easy deduction, to as- 
certain what language they originally found. 
Read Dec. 2, 1829. 

VI.—Memoir on an Ancient Painting.— 
By James Miturncen, Esq. Royal Asso- 
ciate R.S.L. 

In a former paper, the writer offered some 
remarks on a figure, common upon coins, 
representing an Androcephalous Bull, sup- 
posed by modern antiquaries to be Bacchus 
Hebon, but considered by him as the per- 
sonation of a river. This opinion has since 
been confirmed by the discovery of an inte- 
resting painting, upon a fictile vase found at 
Girgenti, the ancient Agrigentum, undoubt- 
edly representing the contest between Her- 
cules and the Acheloiis, for the possession 
of Deianeita, in which that river is repre- 
sented under the form of a bull with a hu- 
man head. The present Memoir is accom- 
panied with a eopy of the painting to which 
it refers: and the identity of the figures is 
established by a minute description, pointing 
out their correspondence with the cireum- 
stances detailed by various ancient authors, 
in their accounts of the above contest. 
Drawings are likewise added of two ancient 
gems, hitherto unpublished, relating to the 
same subject; and allusion is further made 
to a fictile vase in the collection of the Duke 
de Blacas, on which is represented a subject 
which has reference to that under considera- 
tion.-—In conclusion Mr. Millingen adverts 
to various new arguments, brought forward 
in a recent work by M. Avelino, in support 
of the theory, that the figures, which he 
considers to represent a river, is Bacchus 
Hebon. These arguments are severally re- 
plied to by Mr. M., and, in his opinion, sa- 
tisfactorily, supported as he is by the various 
monuments which are referred to in his me- 
moir.—Read Jan. 6th, 1830. 

VII.—Philological Observations on the 
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Prophetic Appellation of Pharaoh Necho, or 
Necos, King of Egypt, in Jeremiah, chap. 
xlvii, vy. 17.”. By Granvitve Penn, Esq., 
F.R.S., &e. 

The object of this paper is to prove, that 
the 17th verse of the xlviith chapter of Jere- 
miah, which is unintelligible in the present 
Hebrew text, and in every version except 
the Greek of the Septuagint, derives all its 
obscurity from a fruitless attempt to inter- 
pret as Hebrew a clause in that verse which 
is not Hebrew, but pure Egyptian; which 
Egyptian clause, the Alexandrian interpret- 
ers have correctly preserved and transmitted, 
as it was originally written by the prophet 
himself in Egypt. The writer shows, that 
the clause was introduced by the prophet 
into his denunciations against Egypt, for 
the purpose of affixing on its sovereign, Pha- 
raoh Nevho, or Necos, a taunting designa- 
tion in his own language, popularly deserip- 
tive of his fugitive retreat into Egypt from 
the armies of the King of Babylon, whose 
territories he had invaded. He shows, that 
the import of the clause is readily attainable 
by resorting to the Egyptian language for 
its interpretation, in which it literally signi- 
fies, intro-mutavil-viam ; and that the verse, 
as preserved by the Septuagint, ought to be 
rendered —‘‘ Call ye the name of Pharaoh 
Nechao, King of Egypt, he-turned-his- 
course-inwards:’’ and he concludes with 
some observations on the importance of 
Egyptian philology to both sacred and pro- 
fane literature, and on the value of the Rev. 
Mr. Tattam’s learned labours in that neg- 
lected field of erudition.—Read March 3d, 
1830. 

VIII.—Note on Semiramis.—By Gran- 
vitLE Penn, Esq. Au Appendix to the 
last paper. 

In consequence of the Greek writers hav- 
ing confounded the names of Syria and As- 
syria, the traditions respecting Semiramis 
have been involved in much obscurity, and 
the denominations of Syrian and Assyrian, 
as applied to her, convey ro distinct notion 
of her country or her birth-place. Diodorus 
Siculus, with whom Alexander Polyhistor, 
Philo, Lucian, and Pliny, are in accordance, 
affirms this Queen to have been by birth a 
Syrian or Samarian of Ascalon. Now, the 
elements of the original Hebrew word, which 
has been rendered xpapese, and Samaria, 
afford the signification of Servata Columba, 
in which words appears to be comprised the 
fabled history of Semiramis having been ex- 
posed in a desert place, and preserved by 
doves ; and the writer is of opinion that the 
name Lémspopts, Semiramis, is no other 
than the vernacular appellative of her native 
country, Samaron or Samarion, varied in 
the Greek enunciation, and supplied with a 
Greek termination. 

With reference to the title of this Queen 
to be also called Assyrian, he first establishes 
the period when she lived, to belong not to 
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the ages of fable, but to the beginning or 
middle of the Eighth Century B.C.; the 
most eventful of any in the relations of 
Syria and Samaria with Assyria, being the 
date of the transfer of the entire population 
of the former countries to the latter by the 
Assyrian Sovereign; and he then shows, by 
various evidences, that it is entirely con- 
sistent with the testimony of history, and 
therefore reasonable to believe, that the ele- 
vation of Semiramis to the throne of Assy- 
ria, was the consequence of her being carried 
away in the general depopulation of her 
native country, like Esther, and, like Esther, 
in the quality of a Hebrew captive, fasci- 
nating the monarch by her beauty and ac- 
complishments.—Read Jan. 26th, 1830. 

IX.—A Letter from Sin Tuomas Purt- 
Lipps, Bart. on a remarkable Bronze Figure, 
engraved in CarTain Micnan’s Travels in 
Chaldea. 

This relic was found by Captain M. at a 
place called Akerkouf, otherwise ‘* Nemroud 
Tapessy,” the Mound of Nimrod; and, from 
the singular circumstance that images ex- 
actly similar are found in Sweden, Sir Tho- 
mas deduces a confirmation of the general 
opinion, that the Scandinavian nations de- 
rived their origin from the East,—Read 
Feb. 3rd, 1830. 

X.—A Letter from Suaron Turner, 
Esq. Royal Associate R.S. L. containing an 
Historical Notice connected with the Opera- 
tion of Breaking the Engmy’s Line. 

This manceuvre, so successfully introduced 
into our system of naval warfare by Lord 
Rodney, in the action of the 12th of April, 
1782, was not unknown to the Ancients, 
having been practised by the Lacedemonians 
in their naval combats with the Athenians, 
The particular instance adduced on this 
point by the Writer is the battle of Arginuse, 
off the Isle of Lesbos, as described by Xe- 
nophon; in which engagement the victory 
was gained by the Athenians, in consequence 
of their having expected, and effectually 
provided against, the very movement on the 
part of their opponents, the claim to the 
invention of which has been of late so much 
disputed. As the Historian does not speak 
of it as a new idea of the Spartan admiral 
on this occasion, it would seem to have 
been, with the Greeks as with us, a regular 
part of naval tactics.—Read Feb. 3rd, 1830. 

XI.—On the ** Grecian Rose,” as illus- 
trating the imagery of the Odes ascribed to 
Anacreon, with a view to determine the au- 
thenticity of those compositions. By the 
Rev. Frep. Notan, LL.D., &c. 

The flower described with such extra- 
vagaut encomiums by the author of these 
Odes, under the name of fddoy, is unques- 
tionably the same which is known at the 
present time as the Rose. It is the object 
of the writer of this Memoir to state the 
grounds upon which he coincides in opinion 
with those critics who refuse to acknow- 
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ledge these elegant effusions as the genuine 
works of Anacreon. 

1. The Rose, as described in the Ana- 
creontic Odes, and as familiarly kuown in 
modern times, is acknowledged to be the 
product of cultivation; the original plant, 
from which all our varieties have proceeded, 
being the common wild briar. Such is the 
Rose which Theophrastus describes, as alone 
commonly known in Greece; and although 
the process by which the simple blossom of 
the wild briar is converted into the fine 
double Rose, does not appear to have been 
altogether unknown to that naturalist, yet 
the language he uses, in speaking of the arti- 
ficial production, implies tha the had never 
had an opportunity of seeing it. This tes- 
timony is confirmed by the accounts which 
have come down to us of the state of horti- 
culture among the Greeks ; and by the fact, 
that the garlands used by the Greeks, upon 
festive occasions, were composed of such or- 
dinary plants and herbs as myrtle, coriander, 
feverfew, parsley, &c.: the custom of inter- 
weaving them with flowers was not intro- 
duced before the hundredth Olympiad. Such, 
likewise, was the composition of the crowns 
celebrated by the early lyrists, including the 
genuine remains of Anacreon, preserved by 
Athaneus. The period when Theophrastus 
published his work, in which he gives the 
above account of the Rose, as known to the 
Greeks—at which period the horticultural 
art was in a state quite incapable of pro- 
ducing flowers corresponding in beauty and 
fragrance with those celebrated in the Odes 
—was the hundred and sixteenth Olympiad ; 
while the period when Anacreon flourished 
cannot be brought lower than the sixty- 
fifth, being a difference of more than two 
centuries. 

2. While, however, the cultivated Rose 
appears not to have existed in Greece in the 
age of Anacreon, the term podoyy afterwards 
applied to this flower, was in use, not only 
at that period, but even in the times of 
Homer. The second part of Dr. Nolan’s 
Memoir was, therefore, devoted to ascer- 
taining the particular flower to which the 
term was originally applied. The word 
fodoy is of oriental derivation; the original 
term is employed by the eastern writers, 
and by Homer, to express, not specifically 
the rose, but generally any flower used in 
dyeing. In this sense it was applied to the 
lily, the plant madder, the privet, &c.; but 
the flower which assumed to itself (xer’ 
tZoxv) the name of the dye-flower, pddov, 
was the blossom of the pomegranate, or ba- 
laustium. The dye extracted from this 
flower was red; and hence the word appears 
to have been applied to all flowers from 
which a red dye was extracted. We learn 
from the Scholiast on Pindar, that it was 
from its being celebrated for its dyes, which 
were obtained from the wild pomegranate, 
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that the island of Rhodes received its name. 
Should, however, any reasonable doubt be 
entertained, respecting the signification 
ascribed to the term under consideration, it 
is certain that the plant, whatever it was, to 
which it was assigned, obtained but a mode- 
rate share of admiration, if we except the 
suspected odes, in which a flower so called, 
corresponding to our modern Rose, is cele- 
brated with an excessive and unexampled 
partiality. 

The balaustium having been superseded, 
in its application to the art of dyeing, by the 
brighter colour drawn from the murex, 
gradually sank into oblivion ; while the Rose, 
obtaining increased attention, fixed the ge- 
neral admiration, and finally appropriated 
the name which it at first received by adop- 
tion. From Greece it found its way into 
the Italian soil, and, through France, was 
spread all over the West; while its recep- 
tion into every European garden was accom- 
panied by the adoption of its name into all 
the European languages. 

The argument, Dr. Nolan, in conclusion, 
contends, which he has thus offered, as a 
test by which the authenticity of the Odes 
passing under Anacreon’s name may be tried, 
whatever estimate may be formed of its 
weight, has so little to encounter from the 
evidence advanced in their support, that it 
derives from it the fullest confirmation. It 
appears to him, indeed, wonderful, that the 
testimony upon which their pretensions rest, 
should ever have been challenged in their 
favour. Nothing seems to him more clear, 
than that they must be adjudged to some 
person different from the reputed author; 
probably, to some writer cotemporary with 
the close of Trajan’s reign—Read April 
7th, 1830. 

Wyctirre Braue. 

The Council of the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature has consented to afford their sanction 
and support to a proposal for publishing the 
Ancient Version of the Old Testament, at- 
tributed to Wycuirre. The value of the 
Wycliffite Translations of the Scriptures, of 
which only the New Testament has hitherto 
been printed, both as connected with the 
critical study of the Sacred Writings, aad as 
supplying the most ample and satisfactory 
source to which we can refer for the state 
of our language at the close of the four- 
teenth century, is generally acknowledged. 
They have been long regarded by scholars, 
not only of our own but of other countries, 
as one of the most extraordinary and va- 
luable monuments of Literature bequeathed 
to us by our ancestors. This work is to be 
produced under the editorial care of Mr. 
Forsuati and Mr. Mappen, of the British 
Museum, Memters of the Society; who, 
from their official situation and connections, 
possess unusual facilities for the accomplish- 
ment of their important task, and whose ha- 
bitual pursuits peculiarly fit them to en- 
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counter with success the chief difficulties 
attendant on its execution. 


Tue Arunpet Manuscripts. 


In vol. xcrx. ii. p. 546, we gave an ac- 
count of the Arundel MSS. in the posses- 
sion of the Royal Society, and of the nego- 
ciations which were then pending between 
the Trustees of the British Museum and the 
President and Council of the Society, relative 
to an exchange for various works on science 
in the Museum. We are happy to say that 
the exchange is now considered as finally 
arranged, though some difficulties have 
arisen during the negociation, owing to the 
circumstance, that some of the works offered 
in exchange were of little or no value. The 
manuscripts having been inspected by judges 
chosen by both parties, were valued at about 
83,3001. and it was agreed that the President 
of the Royal Society should select books 
from the collection of duplicates in the Mu- 
seum, which amount to nearly 100,000 vo- 
lumes, and are valued at 10,0002. Mr. Da- 
vies Gilbert, aided by the Council of the 
Royal Society, examined this i stock 
of duplicates, triplicates, and, in some in- 
stances, quadruplicates, of books, and could 
only select, out of the 10,000/. worth of 
volumes, about 600/. worth, which could 
be admitted with propriety upon the shelves 
of the Society’s library. The assent of the 
Duke of Norfolk to the exchange was lately 
obtained, in the event of the Trustees of the 
Museum consenting to keep the manuscripts 
in a case by themselves, and affixing a stamp 
on them, showing how they had come into 
the possession of the Trustees. After consi- 
derable discussion on the mode of exchange, 
it was finally agreed that, to supply the 
deficiency, part of the stock of duplicates, 
&c. of books in the Museum should be sold, 
and the proceeds laid out in the purchase 
of scientific works, suitable for the Royal 
Society. 





Prize Essays on IRELAND. 


Lord Cloncurry has offered two prizes of 
1002. each, for the best essays, to be pro- 
duced on or before the Ist day of June, 
1831, on the following subjects :— 

First — ‘‘ Absenteeism: the Union re- 
considered after 30 years.” 

Second—*‘ The Population and Territory 
of Ireland considered, with a view to Im- 
provement.” 

Certain learned bodies are to name judges, 
and copies of the essays, manuscript or 
printed, are to be presented to the Dublin 
Library Society, the property of the writers 
in every other respect to be unimpaired. 


Oxrorp University CoMMEMORATION. 


June 23. The commemoration of found- 
ers and benefactors was holden in the thea- 
tre: the Creweian Oration was delivered by 
Mr. Cramer, the Public Orator, who made 
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a very eloquent and feeling allusion to the 
state of the King’s health. 

The honorary degree of Doctor in Civil 
Law was conferred on General the Lord 
Viscount Combermere, G.C.B. &e. &c.; 
Captain Sir Thomas Fellowes, R.N. C.B. 
Member of the Legion of Honour, &c. &c.; 
John Shute Duncan, Esq. M.A. and late 
Fellow of New College ;—to which they 
were presented by the Rev. Dr. Bliss, De- 
puty Professor of Civil Law. 


ReEiGion oF THE Eastern Nations. 


A ring in the possession of the Countess 
of Cassilis, dug up near Montrose, in Seot- 
land, bears the miniature Lingam and Yoni, 
of Hindu adoration ; round and over which 
is wreathed the serpent. On either side is 
the sacred bull, with the hump on the 
shoulder, which at first caused the whole to 
be mistaken for the arms of Mar, supported 
by griffins. Col. Tod, ata meeting of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, lately pronounced it 
of Hindu origin, but admitted that it might 
have belonged to some of the *‘ Giant Getes,”” 
who found their graves in their descents on 
Scotland. He maintains that the same re- 
ligion prevailed among all the tribes who 
peopled Europe from the East ; in proof of 
which he adduces the existence of exactly 
the same symbols at Pompeii, Pestum, Cor- 
tona, and various parts of France. 


Yorx Minster. 


Our readers will be gratified with the fol- 
lowing satisfactory Report of the Progress 
of the Repairs of York Minster, in a Letter 
from the Architect, Robert Smirke, Esq. 
to the Dean of York. 

s¢ Sir, 

*¢ In compliance with your desire, I have 
the honour to send you the following ac- 
count of the progress made with the repairs 
of York Minster, during the year that has 
elapsed since the works were begun. 

‘¢ The first object having been to give se- 
curity to the fabric, and to restore and 
strengthen all those parts of it, by the de- 
struction of which its solidity had been im- 
eg a considerable number of masons 

ave been employed for this purpose ; and 
the shafts of all those pillars which had 
suffered much from the effects of the fire 
have been repaired, in the most substantial 
manner. 

“* The walls above the arches of the choir 
have been rebuilt, in many parts, where 
they also had been injured by the fire and 
by the destruction of the roof; and the 
cornice and battlements upon the walls have 
been restored, except at the two small tran- 
septs, upon which some workmen are at this 
time employed. 

«‘ The moulded stone-work round the up- 
per windows of the choir was found to be 
in a very injured state, and has been wholly 
renewed. In some parts, the mouldings 
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round these windows had been repaired at 4 
former period, apparently in consequence of 
some partial failure in the walls; but they 
bad been repaired only by the insertion of 
pieces of wood, plastered over: all these 
defeetive parts have now been restored with 
stone, worked in a solid manner. 

** Masons have been employed also, during 
the winter, in preparing the enriched capitals 
of the clustered pillars, and other ornamental 
parts of the stone-work, which were destroy- 
ed. Many of these are finished, and ready 
to be fixed; and they will probably be all 
completed in the course of the ensuing 
summer. 

‘© The stone of the altar-sereen is found to 
have been injured in so great a degree by 
the fire, that no part of it can be preserved ; 
and some masons are employed in preparing 
the new screen, moulded and enriched in the 
same manner as the old one, very carefully 
adopting the same style of execution in 
every part of it. 

*¢ T have not yet begun the repair of the 
organ screen, the interior walls of which 
were wholly destroyed; but the masons will 
proceed with this work as soon as they have 
completed the more important parts adjoin- 
ing it. In alluding to this screen, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my regret at the re- 
markable degree of misconception that has 
prevailed, in regard to the question of its 
removal. There can be few persons who 
do not respect the feeling so generally en- 
tertained against the alteration of any part of 
these ancient structures, when it is made 
only to gratify some capricious views of 
taste; but the suggestions in respect to this 
screen arose out of the discovery, that it 
was advanced considerably in front of the 
position occupied by the screen which origi- 
nally separated the choir from the nave : 
and to consider whether it were practicable 
or expedient to restore the Minster in this 
part, according to its original design, cer- 
tainly was not inconsistent with a scrupulous 
regard for the preservation of the fabric. 
The most ardent admirer of the very beau- 
tiful specimen of Gothic architecture in 
this screen cannot, I think, refuse to admit, 
that the architect, in designing it, indulged 
his taste at the expense of the more dignified 
features of this part of the Minster; for I 
do not believe that any building could have 
presented a more sublime effect than was 
produced in this, by the four great and 
noble pillars of the tower, when they stood 
unencumbered with the work that has been 
since built around part of them. 

*¢ The roof of the choir was fixed and se- 
cured with its covering of lead in the month 
of November, before the unfavourable 
weather began: every part of it has been 
constructed with teak, supplied by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, from the stores of well- 
seasoned timber in the dock yards; and it 
was in consequence of obtaining this valuable 
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grant of timber, that I was enabled to get 
the roof prepared in time to secure the inte- 
rior of the Minster from the increased injury 
which it would have sustained by exposure 
during the late severe and long winter, Ex- 
perience has well proved the extraordi- 
nary strength and durability of teak timber, 
in situations where oak and other wood has 
failed; and as I have confidence in the prin- 
ciple adopted for the eonstruction of the 
new roof, and the workmen at York have 
executed it in a correct and excellent man- 
ner, I can assure you, for the satisfaction of 
the Chapter, and of those Gentlemen of the 
County who interest themselves in the work, 
that the roof, if due attention be given to 
the preservation of its covering, will last as 
long as any part of the Minster. 

** All the lead with which the new roof is 
covered was procured from the mines of the 
Greenwich Hospital Estates, and is of the 
best quality. 

‘* Workmen are now fixing the moulded 
ribs of the eeiling of the choir. I have had 
the principal or solid part of all these ribs 
made of teak, forming a strong and durable 
frame over the whole of the vaulted area ; 
the mouldings upon the ribs are an interior 
lining attached to the frame, and are made 
of a light American wood. 

‘* The advantages of this construction are, 
that, besides possessing great strength, it 
has enabled me to have the surface of the 
eomplex curves of the vaulting formed in a 
betser and more accurate manuer than they 
were originally made, and will admit of the 
removal and replacing of any part of the 
mouldings, should it ever become necessary, 
from any accidental and partial cause of in- 
jury. The form of all these ribs, their 
curves, and manner of intersection, have 
been restored in every respect, according to 
the original design of the ceiling. 

** During the time that these works have 
been in preparation, other workmen have 
been employed in making the seats of the 
choir: very few fragments remained of the 
highly-enriched and elaborate work of the 
stalls aud seats; but in the consideration of 
their design, I have been assisted by Mr. 
Wild and Mr. Mackenzie, who formerly, 
on several occasions, had made accurate 
drawings of these and many other parts of 
the Minster; and it is chiefly by means of 
the valuable assistance they have afforded 
me, by their drawings and information, that 
lam enabled to pledge myself to the faithful 
restoration of this interesting part of the 
work. 

‘¢ The seats, and al] the carved work about 
them, are preparing by workmen at York, 
and a sufficient quantity of very dry and 
well-seasoned oak has been procured for the 
purpose; all these seats will be completed 
before the ensuing winter. 

“¢ The enriched, or what is commonly call- 
ed the tabernacle work, over the prebendal 
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seats, has been the employment of a consi- 
derable number of carvers and other work- 
men, in London, during the last eight 
months ; a large part of this work is already 
finished, and deposited in cases within the 
Minster, and the remainder of it will pro- 
bably be delivered there, ready to be fixed, 
within two or three months from the present 
time: it has all been prepared with well- 

d oak, collected for the purpose in 
Holland. 

*« Respecting the manner in which this 
carved work has been executed, I shall only 
observe, that a comparison of it with the 
fragments of the ancient work that have 
been preserved, will show, in a very satisfac- 
tory manner, the approbation to which it is 
entitled. 

«¢ Workmen are also proceeding with the 
carved wood work of the richly-ornamented 
screens, which extended from the stalls to 
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the altar, enclosing the choir on each 
side. 

‘¢ Allthe essential parts of the work of re- 
storation are, therefore, in progress; and 
we shall, 1 hope, be enabled to carry them 
on with as much expedition as is consistent 
with their substantial and perfect execution. 
After providing for the security of the 
fabric, attention has been given, according 
to your desire, principally to the forwarding 
of those parts, upon the completion of 
which the performance of divine service 
may be resumed in the Minster. I caunot 
yet name, with certainty, the time when the 
works will be in a sufficiently advanced state 
for this purpose, but I have reason to hope 
they may be so before the end of this year; 
I have no doubt of having the restoration of 
every part of the Minster, that was destroyed 
or injured by the fire, completed within the 
period stated in my former Report.” 
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Lines sent to the late Sir Tuomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A. on New Year’s Day. 


By Joun Taytor, Esg. 


FRIEND Lawrence! known from a long 
distant time, 

Let me address thee now in humble rhyme, 
And well my greeting may this day appear, 
When Fate has giv’n the world another year. 
May ev'ry future one to thee abound 

With all the bliss that can on earth be found, 
Till that same Fate shall call thee hence, to 


go 

To join with Raphael, Titian, Angelo, 

And other Lawrences of former days, 
Whom Fame has destin’d for eternal praise ; 


POETRY. 


And who for thee reserves upon her roll 

A place to mingle with the mighty whole. 
Now let me give to thee a modest hint, 
Reminding thee of a much-valued priat, 
Our Kemste in his easy chair reclin’d, 
With the calm tenor of a pensive mind ; 
This print of him whose memory we re- 


vere, 

To Genius, Friendship, and to Shakspeare 
dear, 

*Twas thy own promise thou to me wouldst 
give, 

That I might see him still in fancy live. 

Then will the likeness of one friend im- 
part 

Auother’s kindness marked Ly potent Art. 
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STANZAS 
In Memory of a Friend. 
By tue Rev. Ricuarp Pearson, M.A. 


JF ever thou hast heav’d a sigh, 
If ever thou hast dropt a tear, 
For others’ woe in sympathy, 
Heave, stranger, heave, and drop one 
here ; 
And weep ye, kindred! weep ye on, 
Full well the tear becomes the eye, 
When the last breath of life is gone, 
When the belov’d, deserving—die ; 
And fitter cause ye ne’er can have 
For heart-felt grief, than ***’s untimely 
grave, 


Too few, alas! too few had been, 
Our hours of converse here on earth 4 
Yet when, Experience, hast thou seen 
In space so short, such store of worth ? 
If cultur’d mind, if feeling heart— 
But more—if spirit that aspir’d 
Through Christian faith, at Christian’s part, 
To be regretted and admir’d, 
Deserve—then plenteous tributes shed 
O’er Witxiam’s worthy bier, o’er WILLIAM 
dead. 


By Cam's fam’d banks in classic bow’rs, 
Pass’d he a spotless, uoble youth ; 
The steady purpose of his hours, 
Ardent pursuit of useful truth ; 
The day unoccupied, or spent 
In dissipation, with it brought 
No pleasures to a mind intent, 
Like his, on things with wisdom fraught. 
Weep, then, o’er hard-earn’d lore entomb’d, 
Flowers of learning blighted as they bloom’d! 


What, though the Muse has not to tell 

Of feats achiev’d by head or hand; 
How like a Wotre or Netson fell, 

He, fighting for his native land ; 
Or Cuatuam-like, disease defied, 

While pouring forth a mighty flood 
Of eloquence, exhausted died 

In Senate, for his country’s good ; 
Still head nor hand, still mind nor heart, 
More yearn’d or strove to fill its destin’d 

part. 


No hero for his natal soil 
Could with a firmer patience brave 
Danger, and want of sleep, and toil, 
Than he who bealth, existence gave, 
To purchase knowledge; not design’d 
To varnish vice, or lead astray ; 
But to improve, to save mankind— 
To indicate to Heav’n the way ; 
And with the cup just rais’d to sip— 
The long-wish’d cup—Death dash’d it from 
his lip.* 





* The subject of these lines intended 
shortly to enter into holy orders. 


But why lament? Are Age alone 
And Vice, an immolation meet, 
To lay before the glorious throne 
Of holy Heav’n—Perrection’s feet ? 
No—let the flow’rs of innocence 
And youth, more just a sacrifice, 
To Heav’n send up their redolence— 
The young and fair, the good and wise . 
Who best in duty’s path hath trod, 
The purest victim, fittest is for Gop. 


Cease, Anguish, cease ; reflect, ye friends, 
What evils unforeseen, what care 
For others’ woe, what thwarted ends, 
He had been doom’d perchance to bear, 
This life prolong’d ; rejoice to find, 
Snatch’d from their unrelenting sway, 
So almost pure a heart and mind 
To Heav’n have wing’d their envied way ; 
Rejoice to think the chalice drain’d, 
Before the fountain-stream of life was stain’d. 


Not from Affection, real, ascend 

The cruel wish, misplac’d despair. 
Parent or sister, brother, friend, 

In pity cease each selfish pray’r ; 
Suppress the selfish tear and sigh, 

And bend, oh bend, in thankfulness, 
Before the Mercy-seat on High, 

That one of so much worthiness, 
So little soil’d with earthly leaven, 
In frame thus Christian hath been borne to 

Heaven. 


—_o— 


INSCRIPTION FOR A BUST OF TASSO. 
From the Italian of Matthias. 


By tue Rev. Arcupeacon WrancuaM.? 


HERE in these groves, of every Muse the 
haunt, 
By life’s rough tempest shatter’d and op- 
press’d, 
Torquate from his toils aspir’d to rest, 
And in their sheltering bowers, lone ha- 
bitant, 
Has found safe refuge. Here their magie 
* quire 
Still the sweet sirens hold, and by the side 
Of echoing streams, the swan in stately 
ride 
Nests mid the strings of the melodious lyre. 
Then, stranger, whether from the icy Pole, 
Buoyant of heart, or where the blazing 
noon 
Scorches swart Afric’s race, thou sojourn’st 
here, 
To this bright marble bow thy reverent soul, 
And o’er the bust of sweet Torrento’s son, 
Strew pious flowers, and shed the holy tear. 





+ From Wiffen’s Translation of Tasse, 
just published. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—_— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House of Commons, June 21. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Ways and Means, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer intimated his inten- 
tion of reducing the Duties on the coarser 
kinds of East ems Sucars upon the same 
scale as those of the West [ndies. He also 
proposed an alteration of the graduated scale 
from 11. 2s. 6d. to 11. 2s.—Mr. C. Grant 
said, that he should move an amendment to 
reduce the duty on West India sugar to 
20s. the cwt., and on East India sugar to 
25s., and to take off the duty on refined 
sugar in bond.—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer opposed the proposition as being to- 
tally inapplicable-—A long debate ensued, 
and on the House dividing there appeared— 
For the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s re- 
solution 161; against it, 144. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the order of the day for the further consi- 
deration of the report on the Sate or Beer 
Bitt.—Sir Edward Knatchbull opposed the 
measure, and said that whatever relief the 
Bill might afford in large and populous 
towns, it would confer no benefit at all upon 
the labouring classes. The first amendment 
he should propose was, to limit the clause 
giving permission to drink the beer on the 
premises, to a permission to vend the beer, 
but not to allow its consumption in the 
place or house where it was brewed. The 
second amendment was, that the Bill be 
passed for three years only.—Sir J. Sebright 
could not with consistency support either of 
the amendments of the Hon. Baronet, be- 
cause they were at variance with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill—Mr. Bramston supported 
the amendment. He saw no reason to dread 
the effect of a monopoly in the brewing of 
beer, which was extremely partial. —The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer believed that 
the attempt to limit the duration of the Bill 
to three years would tend to keep men’s 
minds in a state of doubt as to the perma- 
nency of the policy on which the House had 
deliberately resolved. To adopt the first 
amendment would be to debar the public 
from the advantages promised it by the 
House when repealing the duties on beer; 
which repeal would be, in that case, a fal- 
lacy; for the argument then held was, that 
if the tax had continued on the sale of beer, 
it must have tended to the benefit of the 
privileged trader alone. It was for the be- 
nefit of society that the sale of beer ought 
to be unshackled.— Mr. Benett believed that 
the Bill would bea great blessing to the 
poor, and produce greater sobriety, industry, 


and good order.—Sir Edward Deering op- 
posed the Bill, inasmuch as it would, in a 
tenfold proportion, increase the inducements 
and seductions which the labouring classes 
had in the country to spend their time, and 
mispend their wages, away from their fa- 
milies, in alehouses.—Colonel Silthorp op- 
posed the Bill, because it violated the vested 
rights of property in the brewers and pub- 
licans.—Mr. Byng said the Bill was a violent 
attack on private property.—The House 
then divided—For the Amendment of Sir 
E. Knatchbull 108 ; against it, 138.— Both 
Amendments were lost. 


House or Lorps June 22. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne moved the se- 
cond reading of the Forcery Bitt.—The 
Earl of Winchilsea gave his hearty support 
to the measure, not because he was a lover 


of novelty or change, but on the ground of : 


its beneficial tendency. —The Duke of Rich- 
mond said, that if the law as it at present 
stood were not altered, it must place the 
judges, and whoever happened to be Secre- 
tary of State, in a most perplexing situation. 
He looked upon the measure as an experi- 
ment, but one worthy of trial.—The Lord 
Chancelior said, that the Bill contained 
clauses to which he could not give his sup- 
port. At present, however, he would not 
discuss the particular clauses to which he 
objected, but should reserve for a future oc- 
casion the facts and arguments which had 
convinced his mind that their Lordships 
could not with safety adopt the Bill in the 
form in which it had come up to them from 
the other House of Parliament.—The Bill 
was then read a second time, and ordered to 


be committed. 


House or Commons, June 24. 

Mr. Trant presented a petition from Sir 
Harcourt Lees, praying to arm the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland with extraordinary 
powers to put down the Popish demagogues. 
At the same time he adverted to a letter 
signed with the name of the member for 
Clare, calling upon the people of Ireland to 
make a run upon the banks, by exchanging 
bank-notes for gold. He called upon the 
Member for Clare to desist from this system of 
agitation, which must, if continued, produce 
a re-action.— Mr. Doherty complained that 
the hon. and learned Member, after he had 
obtained the high honour of a seat in that 
House, instead of declaring his opinions 
there, and calling upon the House to adopt 
them, should make his appeals to the pas- 
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sions of the ignorant peasantry of his coun- 
try, and incite them by such doctrines 
as *¢ war to the knife.”—-(Loud Cheering.) 
—He would tell him that his object in 
adopting such a course was not to obtain an 
investigation of the question of the currency, 
or of any other question. He was prompted 
to it by the absurd, and weak, and miserable 
notion, that he could drive the Government 
to his purposes by the cry of ‘‘ war to the 
knife.” —If he entertained objections to the 
Banking System of Ireland,—let every man 
meet the Minister face to face, where he had 
the opportunity, in that House, and by 
argument endeavour to show that his objec- 
tions were well-grounded.—Mr. O’ Connell 
said that he had but one duty to perform, 
and that was, first to protect the interests of 
the people of Ireland, and then those of the 
people of England. He had certainly called 
upon the people of Ireland to petition against 
the taxes about to be imposed on that country. 





June 26, and 28. Both houses were oc- 
cupied with administering the usual oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance, in consequence of 
the demise of the Sovereign. 


House or Lorps, June 29. 

The Duke of Wellington presented the 
following Message from his Majesty, which 
was read by the clerk, all the Peers being 
uncovered :— 

¢¢ WituiaM R. 

‘¢ The King feels assured that the House 
of Commons entertain a just sense of the 
loss which his Majesty and the country have 
sustained in the death of his Majesty’s la- 
mented brother, the late King, and that the 
House of Commons sympathize with his 
Majesty in the deep affliction in which his 
Majesty is plunged by this mournful event. 
The King, taking into his serious considera- 
tion the advanced period of the Session, and 
the state of the public business, feels un- 
willing to recommend the introduction of 
any new matter, which, by its postpone- 
ment, would tend to the detriment of the 
public service. His Majesty has adverted 
to the provisions of the law which decrees 
the termination of Parliament within an 
early period after the demise of the Crown, 
and his Majesty being of opinion that it 
will be most conducive to the general con- 
venience and to the public interests of the 
country, to call, with as little delay as pos- 
sible, a new Parliament, his Majesty re- 
commends to the House to make such tem- 
porary provisions as may be requisite for the 
public service iu the interval that may 
elapse between the close of the present 
Session and the meeting of another Parlia- 
ment.” 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
should beg the postponement of all discus- 
sion till the following day, and that their 
Lordships should, on the present occasion, 
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confine themselves to expressions of regret 
for the great loss the country had sustained, 
and congratulation to his Majesty on his ac- 
cession to the throne. His Grace then 
passed an eloquent eulogium on the charac- 
ter of his late Majesty, speaking of him as 
the most polished and enlightened sove- 
reign of his time, and a munificent patron 
of the arts : his Grace then adverted to the 
great and stirring events that had occurred 
since the late King took upon himself the 
government of the kingdom, and concluded 
by proposing, ‘‘ That a humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, to assure his Ma- 
jesty that we fully participate in the severe 
affliction his Majesty is suffering on account 
of the death of the late King, his Majesty’s 
brother, of blessed and glorious memory. 
That we ahall ever remember, with affec- 
tionate gratitude, that our late Sovereign, 
under circumstances of unexampled diffi- 
culty, maintained the ancient glory of this 
country in war, and, during a period of 
long duration, secured to his people the in- 
estimable blessings of internal concord and 
external peace; to offer to his Majesty 
our humble and heartfelt congratulations on 
his Majesty’s happy accession <o the throne ; 
to assure his Majesty of our loyal devotion 
to his Majesty’s sacred person; and to ex- 
press an entire confidence, founded on our 
experience of his Majesty’s beneficent cha- 
racter, that his Majesty, animated by sin- 
cere love for the country, which his Majesty 
has served from his earliest years, will, un- 
der the favour of Divine Providence, direct 
all’ his efforts to the maintenance of the re- 
formed religion established by law; to the 
protection of the rights and liberties, and 
to the advancement of the happiness and 
prosperity, of all classes of his Majesty’s 
faithful people.” 

Earl Grey entirely concurred in every 
part of the Address which had been proposed 
by the Noble Duke, and felt persuaded that 
there would not be a dissentient voice.—Visc. 
Goderich could not forbear from expressing 
the feelings which he experienced on the 
occasion of their meeting that day. He 
knew that his Majesty had been actuated 
throughout his life by an anxious zeal for 
the interests of his country.—The Address 
was then unanimously agreed to. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Sir R. Peel presented a message from 
his Majesty, similar to the one brought be- 
fore the House of Lords. The Right Hon. 
Secretary said that he wished to postpone 
the discussion for the present; but he felt 
assured that he should not act in unison with 
the prevailing and general feeling of the 
House, if he postponed proposing an Address 
to his Majesty, in reply to his gracious Mes- 


sage, condoling with him on the loss which 
his Majesty and the country have sustained 
by the demise of their late much-lamented 
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Sovereign; at the same time congratulating 
his Majesty on his ascending the throne of 
his ancestors. After a warm and just eulo- 

ium on the character of his late Majesty, 
= concluded by moving an Address similar 
to that proposed by the Premier in the 
House of Lords, which .was unanimously 


agreed to. 


House or Lorps, June 30. 

The order of the day having been read, for 
taking into consideration his Majesty’s most 
gracious Message, the Duke of Wellington 
observed, that they were now arrived at that 


season of the year when the session usually © 


drew to aclose; but that so much business 
remained to be done, in addition to that 
which his Majesty had been advised to re- 
commend, that it was thought better to close 
the present sitting, there being no hope that 
the business could be brought to a termina- 
tion in a short space of time. It was pro- 
posed, therefore, at present, to take an ac- 
count of the estimates laid before Parliament, 
and ask for such sums as might be consi- 
dered necessary to carry on the public service, 
until a new Parliament could be called toge- 
ther. His Grace concluded by moving— 
**That a humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty, expressing the deep sense which 
this House entertains of his Majesty’s good- 
ness in recommending to the attention of 
Parliament, at this advanced period of the 
session, that no new matter, which, by its 
postponement, would tend to the detriment 
of the public service, should he brought for- 
ward; and that this House begs to assure 
his Majesty, that they will make such tem- 
porary provision as may be requisite for the 
public service in the interval which may 
elapse between the close of the present and 
the assembling of another Parliament.” 
—Earl Grey wished for more time for the 
House to consider in what manner they 
should address the throne. He therefore 
begged to propose, as an amendment, that 
the debate should be adjourned till the fol- 
lowing day. This gave rise to a discussion 
of considerable length, in which the question 
of appointing a Regency, in case of the 
King’s demise, was introduced. On a divi- 
sion, there appeared for the amendment— 
contents, 56; non-contents, 100; majority 
in favour of the original motion, 44. 





In the Housz or Commons Sir R. Peel 
moved the order of the day for taking 
into consideration the Address of the House 
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in answer to his Majesty’s Message. He 
said that it was not from any distrust in the 
present Parliament that Ministers did not 
now lay before it the arrangements of the 
Civil List for the new reign, but solely upon 
the ground that there was not time enough 
for the adequate consideration of those mat- 
ters, consistently with the importance of 
them, and the claims of other subjects. 
With regard to some remarks made upon 
certain omissions in his Majesty’s Message, 
he begged to observe, that the question of a 
Regency was one of a most delicate and im- 
portant nature, which would require the 
most serious consideration: and, after all 
the attention which he had been able to be- 
staw upon it, he thought it would be better 
to leave the matter to be discussed by an- 
other Parliament. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman then concluded by proposing an 
Address similar to the one moved in the 
House of Lords.—Lord Althorp moved, as 
an amendment, that the further discussion 
on the question be adjourned to the follow- 
ing day. This amendment was supported by 
Mr. Brougham and Sir C. Wetherell. After 
a prolonged discussion, in the course of 
which Mr. W. Wynn, the Marquess of Chan- 
dos, Mr. Gordon, Lord Milton, Mr. Hus- 
kisson, Mr. Bright, Mr. Lennard, Lord 
John Russell, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Liddell, 
and Col. Silthorp supported the amendment ; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Robert Peel, and Col. Lindsay spoke in favour 
of the original motion, the House divided, 
when there appeared—For Lord Althorp’s 
Amendment, 139; against it, 185. 

Lord Althorp proposed another Amend- 
ment, to the effect that his Majesty should 
take into consideration the propriety of 
providing against the danger to which the 
realm might be exposed from the demise 
of the Crown. Mr. Brougham made some 
very acrimonious and uncalled-for observa- 
tions, in allusion to the ministerial mem- 
bers of the House, whom he denominated 
the ‘‘ mean, fawning parasites”’ of the Duke 
of Wellington; when Sir R. Peel rose to 
order, and the learned gentleman, in some 
measure, recanted his expressions, by stating 
that they were not intended to be personal. 
On a division taking place, there appeared 
for the Amendment, 146: against it 93. 

A resolution was moved and carried by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for reducing 
the duty on sugar to the extent of 3s. per 
hundred weight. 


-—@-— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


ALGIERS. 


The advance of the French army on Al- 
giers has been impeded by a formidable at- 
tack of vast hordes of Arabs, amounting, 


with the Algerines, to 80,000. The enemy 
was driven back to his camp at Staoneli, but 
the French were so posted that a large por- 
tion of their force was necessarily employed 
im defending the landing of the materiel of 
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PART 1.] 


the army. They were thus obliged to limit 
this opposing force to 25,000 men. The 
conflict was sanguinary, and it is evident 
that the French suffered a heavy loss. 
The plan of the Algerines appears to have 
been highly judicious. The main body fell 
with impetuosity on the French lines, while 
other forces made the most vigorous efforts 
to cut off the main body from the division 
left at Sidi Feruch. On the 20th the 
French continued in pursuit; and the army, 
divided into three columns, was marching 
towards the city. 


BRAZILS. 


Brazilian papers to the 5th of May con- 
tain an account of the opening of the Legis- 
lative Session, on the 3d of that month, 
when Don Pedro addressed the assembly. 
The Emperor began by announcing his mar- 
riage, and next adverted to the return of his 
daughter, the Queen of Portugal, whose 
cause he declares himself bound to defend, 
but at the same time he observes that he 
will remain faithful to his promise not to 
endanger the peace of Brazil. A determina- 
tion is expressed to put an end to the traffic 
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in human beings, for which Brazil has too 
long afforded a ready market. 
SICILY. 

Letters from Sicily give the most deplor- 
able details of an eruption of Mount Etna, 
on the 16th May. This terrible explosion, 
which opened six new craters of the vol- 
cano, has destroyed eight villages, situate 
near the mountain, and which had never 
been reached by the lava or the fire from 
the volcano before that day. All the inha- 
bitants have disappeared under heaps of cal- 
cined stones and cinders, which these new 
openings of Etna threw to a distance over 
the country. The destruction of these 
villages and the neighbouring hamlets in- 
cludes a great number of victims, both men 
and cattle. On the 24th of May, tke 
houses were still smoking, and this unfortu- 
nate country was inaccessible from the heat 
of the cinders, the stones, and the lava, 
which covered it. It was not until the 
eighth day after the disaster, that persons 
could approach with the intention of taking 
succour to the sufferers. But search was 
in vain, Never was there a calamity more 
terrible, more unforeseen, or more general. 


—@-—— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Great fears are entertained that there will 
be a want of food in Jreland, as there is an 
almost total failure of the potato crop, and 
the poor in various parts of the country are 
reduced to extreme misery. Potatoes lately 
rose in the county markets to an alarming 
price, and from the difficulty of procuring 
them at any price, a sort of panic began 
to diffuse itself amongst the poor people. 
Some noblemen and gentlemen have, with 
wise liberality, endeavoured to avert these 
evils. The Earl of Kenmare, although an 
absentee, constantly employs four hundred 
persons on his estates, and his agent, 
by his directions, sends into Killarney 
market every day a certain quantity of pota- 
toes, to be disposed of at half the current 
price. In some of the provinces, the people, 
goaded by want, have broken out into riot. 
At Limerick, the mob, in two divisions, 
forced several stores, and took away provi- 
sions. The magistrates and soldiery forbore 
with exemplary patience, till at length they 
were compelled to give the word to fire, and 
five persons unfortunately became the victims. 
A meeting has been held of the harbour 
commissioners of Cork, at which it was de- 
cided to establish telegraphs and a code of 
signals for the harbour. The plan adopted 
by the commissioners will convey informa- 
tion thirty miles in the space of five mi- 
uutes; so that as soon as a homeward bound 
or other vessel appears in view, leagues 
off the harbour, it will almost in a moment 
be known in the city. The signals are to 


be erected under the superintendance of the 
harbour master. ‘The expense will amount 
to about 150/. per annum. 

May 22. The inhabitants of Swaffham 
presented to their Vicar, the Rev. Wm. 

onge, M.A. Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Norwich, a silver waiter (weighing 195 
ounces) as a grateful acknowledgment of his 
services during a residence of fifty years. 

June 25. The splendid tower of that 
noble ruin, Whitby Abley, co. York, fell to 
the ground. It was 104 feet in height, and 
from its elevated site, had long been a useful 
sea mark, as well as a distinguished orna- 
ment to the surrounding neighbourhood. 
Although this event, from the decayed state 
of the pillars, had been long anticipated, 
yet it has excited among the inhabitants a 
deep feeling of regret, in which all the 
lovers of bold and picturesque scenery will 
participate. The part west of the Tower, 
containing above twenty arches, were thrown 
down by a storm in 1763; see our vol. 
LXXXIII, ii. 633, where is a view of the East 
end. 

June 28. The ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the grand subscription Public 
Rooms at Hull took place. This splendid 
pile of building (as the inscription deposited 
with the foundation stone describes it,) is 
‘* intended to promote and encourage the 
Delivery of Lectures on Science and Lite- 
rature, as well as for the convenient holding 
of Assemblies and occasional Public Meet- 
ings.” According to the plan the building 
is in the Grecian Lonic style of architecture, 
and is to be constructed entirely of brick, 
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with the exception of a portion of the ex- 
ternal decorative parts. The west front 
forms the main entrance to the edifice. The 
extent of the entrance front is 79 feet, of 
the southern front 142 feet. The principal 
floor contains the room to be appropriated 
as a room for public meetings, for concerts, 
&c. which, from its height, also extends 
through the floorabove. Its dimensions are 
91 feet 6 inches, by 41 feet; its height 40 
feet. The entrance vestibule tothe great room 
is 41 feet by 163, and there is a ladies’ room 
attached, of 18 feet by 23. The dining- 
room on the same floor is 48 feet by 24; 
of the drawing-room, also on the same 
floor, the dimensions are 40 feet by 24. 
The main staircase is 24 feet by 15. The 
third story contains the lecture-room, which 
is 41 feet by 45, adjoining to which is the 
lecturer’s room, and a large closet for ap- 
paratus, &c. The Museum is situated on 
this floor, extending nearly the length of 
the building. It is lighted from the roof, 
and its dimensions are 121 feet 9, by 24 
feet. 

The Calthorpe estate in Yorkshire was 
sold in May to Lord Macdonald by Mr. 
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George Robins. The clear rental was 1,0201. 
a year, and the purchase money 36,500/. 
The beautiful estate at Shipiake, near 
Reading, was purchased by G. H. Cherry, 
Esq. of Denford-house, Berks, for 21,250/. 
The college land sold for 11,200/. and the 
freehold for 10,050/.—June 4. The Kemp- 
shott Park estate, near Basingstoke, pro- 
duced under Mr. Robins’s hammer 23,500 
guineas. 

It appears, by a return just made, that 
the total number of curates in England and 
Wales, is 4,254. Of these, 679 receive 
stipends under 50/. a year; 892 have less 
than 60/.; 389 are under 70/,; 415 under 
80/.; 458 under 90/.; 156 undera 1001. ; 
500 under 110/.; and the payments of the 
remainder vary between that sum and 3401. 
The livings where incumbents are non-resi- 
dent, are in value as follows :—1,223 worth 
300/. per annum and upwards; 2,496 under 
that sum. 

A complete line of communication is now 
opened hetween Liverpool and Newton, along 
the railway. The whole railway, when com- 
pleted, will be one of the noblest and most 
useful works in the kingdom. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 
June 16. Joseph Laing, of Hatherleigh, 
Devon, esq. to take the surname and quar- 
ter the arms of Oldham. 


June 25. 3d Foot—Major Gerald Roch- 
fort to be Major.—14th Foot, Major Mau- 
rice Barlow to be Major.—44th Foot, Ma- 
jor Thos. Mackrell to be Lieut.-Col.— Royal 
Staff Corps, to be Majors, without purchase 
—Capt. Thos. Wright; Capt. W. J. King ; 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Freeth. 

June 28. W. Pere Williams Freeman, 
esq. Adm. of the Red, to be Adm. of the 
Fleet; Sir Rich. Hussey Bickerton, Bart. 
K.C.B. Adm. of the Red, to be Gen. of the 
Royal Marine Forces ; and Sir W. Sidney 
Smith, K.C.B. Adm. of the Blue, to be 
Lieut.-Gen. of the Royal Marine Forces. 


June 29. 14th Light Dragoons, Major- 
Gen. Sir E. Kerrison, Bart. to be Col.— 
16th Light Dragoons, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. 
Ormsby Vandeleur, K.C. B. from the 14th 
Light Dragoons, to be Col—7th Foot, 
Capt. Fred. Farquharson to be Major.—43d 
Foot, Major H. Booth to be Lieut.-Col.— 
Capt. Geo. Johnston to be Major.—Unat- 
tached, Major Edw. Wells Bell, from 7th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. of Inf. —Staff, Lieut. - 
Col. Lord Cha. Fitzroy, to be Deputy Adj. 
Gen. to the Troops in the Mediterranean.— 
Garrisons, Gen. Rowland Lord Hill, G.C.B. 
to be Governor of Plymouth.—Gen. Wm. 
Earl Cathcart, K.T. to be Governor of 
Hull. 


EccuesiasticaL PrereRMENTS. 

Rev. Dr. Bethell to be Bp. of Exeter. 

Rev. Dr. G. Couk, Dean of the Chapel Royal, 
Scotland, and of the Order of the Thistle. 

Rev. F. Lear, Preb. in Salisbury Cath. 

Rev-E. G. A. Beckwith, Rev. H. Butterfield, 
and Rev. R. J. Waters, to be Minor Ca- 
nons of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Rev. F. T. Attwood, Butterleigh R. Devon. 

Rev. C. Bathurst, Southam R. co. Warwick. 

Rev. S. R. Cartwright, Aynho R, co. North- 
ampton. 

Rev. Ld. T. Hay, Rendlesham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Hodge, Collumpton V. Devon. 

Rev. D. Jones, Liandewi V. and Crinow R. 
Pembrokeshire. 

Rev. L. Larking, Ryarsh V. Kent. 

Rev. W. H. Macalpine, Kirton P. C. Line. 

Rev. B. Maddocks, Tadcaster V. co. York. 

Rev. C. Mathew, St. Mary’s R. Maldon, 
co. Essex. 

Rev. G. Robinson, Tockholes P.C. co. York. 

Rev. J. Shaw, Conington R. co. Cambridge. 

Rev. W. W. Tatum, St. Martin’s R. Sa- 
lisbury. 

Rev. J. Turner, Horton R. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. P. Threlkeld, Milborne P. C. co. 
Westmoreland. 

Rev. S. Wilberforce, Brixton R. Isle of 
Wight. 

Rev. G. Wylie, Warton P. C. co. York. 

Rev. Dr. J. Lee and Rev. Dr. T. Chalmers 
to be Chaplains in Ordinary to the King. 

Rev. Dr. Dakins, Chaplain to Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 
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PART I.] 


At Sydney, N.S. Wales, the lady of 
Capt. Sir W. Edw. Parry, R.N. a twin son 
and dau. 

Jan. 14. At Pavell, Bombay, the seat 
of the Governor, the lady of Sir C. Mal- 
colm, Superintendent of the Bombay Ma- 
rine, a son. 

Junei4. The wife of the Rev. E. B. 
Pusey, Regius Professor of Hebrew in Ox- 
ford University, a son. 22, The wife of 
the Rev. E. Cardwell, Camden’s Professor 
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BIRTHS. 





of Ancient History in the University of 
Oxford, of twins, one still-born. In 
Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, the wife 
of Col. Hugh Baillie, a son. 24. At 
Kneller-hall, Whitton, the wife of Chas. 
Calvert, esq. M.P. a son. In Great Rus- 
sell-street, the wife of Mr. Serjeant Jones, a 
son. 25. At Peckham, the wife of Capt. 
Edw. Kingsley, 58th reg. a dau. 28. In 
Tilney-street, the wife of the Hon. E. S. 
Jerningham, a son. 

















—=< 
MARRIAGES. 


May 17. At Florence, the Hon. F. 
J. Stapleton, youngest son of the Right 
Hon. Lord Le Despencer, to Margaret, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Geo. Airey, 
K.G.H. 

June 16. At Hitchin, the Rev. James 
Rowland, of Baldock, to Miss Langford, 
only dau. of W. Langford, esq. of Hitchin, 
Herts. At Wargrave, Berks, Joseph 
Laing, esq. of Hatherleigh, Devon, to 
Frances Eliz. only dau. of the late Rev. 
P. Trant Nind, vicar of Wargrave. 17. 
At Mortlake, W. Gilpin, esq. of East Sheen, 
to Helen, youngest dau. of John Turner, 
esq. At Eardisland, Herefordshire, the 
Rev. W. Edw. youngest son of John Evans, 
esq. of Liwynygroes, Salop, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late W. Evans, esq. of Barton 
Court. At Lynn, W. Eedson Lumb, 
esq. B.A. of Ripon, Yorkshire, to Emily, 
only surviving child of the late Lieut. James 
Dillon, R.N. At Tong, John Swann, 
esq. to Cath. Eliz. second dau. of the late 
Col. Williamson Tomlinson, of 18th Foot.— 
18. At York, Capt. Geo. Edw. Watts, R.N. 
of Langton Grange, Durham, to Eliz. se- 
cond dau. of J. Robinson Foulis, esq. of 
Buckton and Heslerton. 19. At Aber- 
ford, co. York, H. Lewis Wickham, esq. to 




















George Gunning, Bart. of Norton, near 
Northampton, to Mary Dora, fourth daugh- 
ter of Commissioner Sir Michael Seymour, 
Bart. 23. Sir H. Durrant, Bart. of 
Scottow Hall, Norfolk, to Agnes, youngest 
dau. of Robert Marsham, esq. of Stratton 
Strawless, in Norfolk. 24, At Worth, 
Sussex, J. Manship Norman, esq. Barrister- 
at-law, to Cath. Eliza, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Bethune. At St. Marylebone 
Church, Edw. Wilson, esq. eldest son of 
Christ. Wilson, esq. of Regmaden Park, co. 
Westmoreland, to Anne Clementina, only 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thos. Sidney Beck- 
with, K.C.B. S. A. Severne, esq. Royal 
Artil..to Jean, only dau. of the late Rich. 
Dixon, esq. of Upper Harley-street. At 
St. Mary’s, Lambeth, the Rev. J. G. Dow- 
ling, Master of Crypt Grammar School, 
Gloucester, to Mary, second dau. of C. 
Field, esq. At Boldre, Capt. L. C. 
Rooke, R.N. youngest son of the late Hon. 
Mr. Justice Rooke, to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Lient.-Col. Wm. Horne, of 
the Isle of Wight.——At Great Milton, 
C. A. Sheppard, esq. 41st reg. to Elizabeth 
Anne, dau. of the Rev. Thomas Ellis. 
26. John Basset, esq. to Miss Price, eldest 
dau. of Sir Rose Price, Bart. 27. At 


























Lucy, youngest dau. of the late Wm. Mar¥€ Steeple Ashton, Thos. Kington, esq. of 





MM, esq. of Becca Hall. 21. At St. 
Mary Redcliff, Peter Count Herman, of 
Hanheit, Germany, to Miss Charlotte La- 
trobe, dau. of the Rev. C. 1. Latrobe, Mora- 
vian Chapel, London. 22. At St. Mary- 
lebone Church, Capt. W. M. Gosset, Royal 
Engineers, to Louisa, dau. of the late W. 
Walter, esq. of Devonshire-place. At 
St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-square, A. W. 
Wyndham, esq. Capt. in the Scotch Greys, 
to Emma, third dau. of Sir John Trevelyan, 
of Nettlecombe, Somersetshire, Bart. 
At Cornbury, the Right Hon. Lord Clon- 
brock, to the Hon. Caroline Eliz. Spencer, 
eldest dau. of the Rt. Hon. Lord Churchill. 
At Arlington, H. A. Salbrem Willett, 
esq. of Tapeley-house, Devon, to Margaret 
Caroline, dau. of the late Col. Chichester, 
of Arlington-court, and grand-dau. of the 
late James Hamilton, of Bangour, Mid Lo- 
thian. At Portsmouth, Capt. Orlando 
Gunning, R.N. fourth son of the late Sir 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. Vou. C. Parr I. 
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Charlton House, Somerset, to Margaret, 
second dau. of the late L. Oliphant, esq. 
Gask, Perthshire. 28. At Ripon, the Rev. 
J. E. Compson, Vicar of St. Chad’s, Shrews- 
bury, to Eleanor Agnes, third dau. of the 
late Rev. Wm. Hodges, Vicar of Battersea. 
29. At York, Rob. Parker Boyd, esq. 
to Sarah Anne Elizabeth Bacon, fourth 
dau. of the Jate Major Bacon, 60th reg.— 
At Stroud, the Rev. Walter Powell, of 
Brompton, to Matilda Purla, 2d dau. of 
Capt. David Jones, of Bristol ——At Pot- 
terne, Wilts, Sir J.Wither Awdry, to Sarah 
Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. Jer. Awdry, 
Vicar of Felsted, Essex. 30. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, H. ‘Tufnell, esq. 
to Anne Augusta Wilmot Horton, dau. of 
the Right Hon. R. W. Horton, 

Lately. Lieut.-Col. Jarvis, of Dodding- 
ton Hall, co. Lincoln, to Frances, dau. of 
the late John Sturges, D.D. Preb. of Win- 
chester Cathedral. 
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OBITUARY. 
a 


ViscounT KILWARDEN. 

May 22. In Dublin, aged 60, the 
Right Hon. John Wolfe, second Vis- 
count Kilwarden, of Kilwarden, co. Kil- 
dare ; Lord Kilwarden, Baron of Kilteel, 
co. Kildare ; and Baron Kilwarden of 
Newlands, co. Dublin, Registrar of 
Deeds in the Court of Admiralty in 
Ireland. 

His Lordship was born Nov. 11, 1769, 
the elder son of Arthur the first Viscount, 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, by Anne, 
daughter of William Buxton, of Ardee, 
Esq., who was created Baroness Kil- 
warden of Kilteel, in 1795 (three years 
before the Judge was himself raised to 
the peerage). On the assassination of 
his father by a body of insurgents in 
Dublin, July 23, 1803, the Viscounty 
and Barony of 1798 devolved upon the 
snbject of this notice, as did the Barony 
conferred on his mother, by her Lady- 
ship’s death, July 30, 1804. 

Lord Kilwarden enjoyed, besides the 
valuable office of Registrar of Deeds, a 
pension of 8002. per annum, granted by 
recommendation of Parliament on the 
untimely death of his regretted father, 
viz. 1,2002. per ann. to the widowed 
Viscountess for her life, with the re- 
mainder of 800/. to her only son, John, 
Viscount Kilwarden, and 2001. per ann. 
each to her daughters the Hon. Ma- 
rianne, and the Hon. Elizabeth Wolfe, 
with benefit of survivorship. The daugh- 
ters are both deceased; the former, 
having married Hardwick Shute, M.D. 
died in 1814; the latter in 1806. 

His Lordship was never married, and 
consequently the titles are become ex- 
tinct. This is the thirty-seventh Peerage 
of Ireland that has failed for want of 
male heirs since the Union in January, 
1801. One of those Peerages (the Vis- 
county of Netterville), has been since 
claimed; but as it lay unclaimed for a 
year, the Crown has a right to consider 
it as an extinction in the interim. There 
are thus seven peerages extinct and 
unacted upon by the Crown since the 
last new creation.—The male heir of the 
Barrymiore family bas claimed the Vis- 
county of Buttevant before the Lords, 

-and the late Earl’s sister has assumed 
the title of Baroness de Barry, without 
reference to the Lords. 





Lorp WATERPARK. 
June 1. In Great Cumberland-street, 
after a few hours’ illness, in bis 63th 


year, the Right Hon. Richard Cavendish, 
Baron Waterpark, of Waterpark, co. 
Cork ; a Baronet of England; F.S.A. 
His Lordship was burn July 13, 1765, 
the eldest son of the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Cavendish, the second Baronet 
(of Doveridge Hall, in Derbyshire), de- 
puty Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, by Sa- 
rah, only child and heiress of Richard 
Bradshaw, Esq., which lady was created 
Baroness Waterpark in 1392. He suc- 
ceeded bis father in the Baronetcy, Aug. 
3, 180-4, and his mother in the Peerage 
Aug. 4, 1897. He married Aug. 6, 
1789, Juliana, eldest daughter and co- 
heiress of Thomas Cooper, Esq. of 
Cooper’s Hill and Mullimast Castle, 
co. Kildare, by whom he had seven sons 
and five daughters, 1. the Right Hon. 
Henry-Manners now Lord Waterpark, 
born in 1793, Lieut.-Colonel of the 
King’s Stafford militia; 2. the Hon. 
Richard Cavendish, Assistant to the 
Resident at Delhi, in Bengal; 3. the 
Hon. George-Jobn, a Commander R. N.3 
6. the Hon. and Rev. Augustus; 5. the 
Hon. Frederick, Lieut. in the 2d foot; 
6. the Hon. and Rev. Thomas; 7. the 
Hon. William-Barnard, who died an 
infant; 8. the Hon. Sarah-Georgiana, 
married in 1819 to George-Richard 
Philips, Esq. M. P. for Steyning, only 
son of Sir George Philips, Bart. of Wes- 
ton, co. Warwick, and of Sedgley in 
Lancashire, M.P. for Ilchester; 9. the 
Hon. Anne-Emma; 10. the Hon. Juli- 
ana, married in 1816 to Frederick Taylor, 
esq. of Chicknall House, Salop; 11. the 
Hon. Catherine; and 12. the Hon. Har- 


** riet, who died an infant. 


The family of Cavendish of Doveriaége 
Hall, now represented by Lord Water- 
park, bas been generally stated in the 
Peerages and Baronetages as a junior 
branch of Cavendish of Chatsworth and 
Hardwick, from which descends the 
ducal house of Devonshire; but the 
real origin seems to be (see Sir E. 
Brydges’s Biograpbical Peerage) from 
Henry Cavendish, of Chatsworth, elder 
brother to William, first Earl of Devon- 
shire, who left a considerable landed 
property to his natural son, having no 
issue by his wife, the Lady Grace Tal- 
bot, third daughter of George sixth 
Earl of Shrewsbury, 





Rear-Aoo. Sir C. BRIsBANE. 
Dec. At St. Vincent’s, Sir Charles 
Brisbane, K.C.B. Rear-Admiral of the 
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PART U.] 


Red, Governor, Commander, and Vice- 
Admiral of that Island. 

This distinguished naval officer was 
the fourth but eldest surviving son of 
Admiral John Brisbane, who died at 
Southampton, Dec. 10, 1807. He en- 
tered the navy about 1779, on board the 
Alcide of 74 guns, under the auspices of 
his father, whom he afterwards accom- 
panied into the Hercules, another third 
rate. In the latter ship his father left 
him, then about nine years of age, un- 
der the care of her First Lieutenant, the 
late Vice-Admiral Nowell; and, the 
Hercules forming part of Sir George B. 
Rodney’s fleet, in his memorable con- 
test with Count de Grasse, April 12, 
1782, the young hero received a very 
serious wound, which kept him in a 
crippled state, bent almost double, for 
nine months, 

Having served as a Midshipman in 
various ships, Mr. Charles Brisbane was 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant in 
1790, and soon after appvinted to the 
Spitfire fire-ship, in which he remained 
till she was paid off. In 1793, he pro- 
ceeded to the Mediterranean, with Capt. 
{now Sir Charles) Tyler, in the Meleager 
frigate; and, from the arrival of Lord 
Hood at Toulon, to the period of its 
evacuation, and subsequently, during 
the whole of the operations against the 
French in Corsica, he was very actively 
employed. Having attracted the notice 
of Lord Hood, he was appointed to the 
command of Fort Pomet, one of the 
most dangerous out-posts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Toulon, about five miles 
from the city. This was an appoint- 
ment extremely suitable to the display 
of his talents. He assisted in repulsing 
the French at Fort Mulgrave, in No- 
vember; and, after several other skir- 
misbes on the heights of Pharon, he re- 
mained at Fort Pomet, till it was found 
necessary to destroy the enemy’s ships, 
and to evacuate the town and barbour. 
He was then ordered to make the best 
retreat in his power from the post he 
commanded; but, although the repub- 
lican troops were pouring down in con- 
siderable force, and were within a very 
short distance, be stopped to set fire to 
a train, which communicated with five 
hundred barrels of gunpowder. The 
explosion blew the fort to atoms; and, 
from the situation of himself and his 
men, it was supposed, at a distance, 
that they had all perished. Amidst his 
ardour, however, Lieut. Brisbane’s judg- 
ment had not forsaken him. Himself 
and his party were safe; and, after sur- 
mounting many difficulties and dangers, 
they effected their retreat without loss. 

Early in 1794, Lieut. Brisbane pro- 
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ceeded to Corsica; and, with 100 men 
belonging to the Britannia under his 
command, effected a landing at St. Fio- 
renzo. A body of troops, commanded 
by Lieut.-Gen. Dundas, were disem- 
barked about the same time; and on 
the night of the 17th Feb. the heights 
of Fornelli were vigorously attacked, 
and earried by assault. 

During the siege of Bastia, which was 
soon afterwards commenced, Lieut. 
Brisbane had the honour of serving 
under the hereic Nelson, who com- 
manded a brigade of seamen on shore, 
and of sharing in the extensive variety 
ef services in which he was at that pe- 
riod engaged. There was even a simi- 
larity in their fate; for, having been en- 
trusted by Nelson with the command of 
a small battery, our officer was danger- 
ously wounded in the head while at his 
gun, a circumstance which reduced him 
to the mortifying necessity of being 
taken on board the Alcide, one of the 
ships then lying off the town. Several 
pieces of iron were extracted from the 
wound, (which had been occasioned by 
the collision of one of the enemy's shot 
with Lieut. Brisbane’s gun) and a cure 
was at length effected ; but his left eye 
sustained nearly a total deprivation of 
sight. 

in June following, Lieut. Brisbane, 
then on board the Britannia, a first rate, 
bearing the flag- of Vice-Adm. Hotham, 
proposed a plan for destroying a French 
squadron which had been chased into 
Gourjon Bay, and was there protected 
by several strong batteries. His scheme 
was immediately adopted by Lord Hood, 
who ordered the Tarleton and another 
vessel to be fitted as fire ships, and en- 
trusted him with the command of the 
former ; but, on approaching the bay, 
our officer and his cumpanion, Lieut. 
R. W. Miller, found the enemy so well 
prepared, and so strongly posted, that 
the enterprise was abandoned as imprac- 
ticable. Lord Hvuod, however, enter- 
tained so high an opinion of the merit 
of the plan, that he rewarded its pro- 


jector by advancing him to the rank of 


Commander in the same vessel to which 
he had already given him a temporary 
appointment, 

Subsequently to the action with the 
French fleet, on the 14th March, 1795, 
Capt. Brisbane was removed into the 
Mozelle sloop of war; and on the ar- 
rival of Sir John Jervis in the Mediter- 
ranean, in the ensuing autumn, he re- 
ceived orders to proceed to Gibraltar ; 
from whence he was sent by Rear-Adm, 
Mann to convoy two ships to Barbadves. 
On his passage thither, he fell in with a 
Dutch squadron; and conceiving it to 
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be of more importance to watch their 
motions, than to proceed on his original 
destination, he sent the transports for- 
ward, and followed the enemy, acting 
upon his own responsibility, till he found 
that they were going to the Cape of 
Good Hope. He then crowded sail, and 
gave the requisite information to Sir 
George Keith Elphinstone, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on that station. 

The perseverance of Captain Bris- 
bane, upon this occasion, was entitled 
to much praise. From leaving Gibral- 
tar, till his arrival at the Cape, five 
months had elapsed ; and during a great 
part of that time he and bis crew were 
on short allowance of water and provi- 
sion, 

Our officer was present at the capture 
of the Dutch ships in Saldanha Bay, 
Aug. 18, 179645 and, for his extraordi- 
nary exertion in conveying the import- 
ant intelligence of their approach, Sir 
Geo. K. Elphinstone was pleased to ad- 
vanee him to post rank, in the Dor- 
trecht, of G6 guns, one of the prizes. 

Sir John Jervis also sent him out a 
Post Captain’s commission for the Ne- 
mesis, dated July 22, 1796, from which 
he took his seniority ; and he had like- 
wise the satisfaction of receiving the 
thanks of the Admiralty, for the part 
which he had taken in the capture, 
Captain Ay!mer, of the Tremendous, hav- 
ing been sent to England with the offi- 
cial account of this fortunate event, 
Rear-Admiral Pringle applied for Capt. 
Brisbane to succeed him; and when 
that officer assumed the chief command 
on the Cape station, he removed bim 
into l’Oiseau frigate, and sent him to 
cruise off the Rio de la Plata. Whilst 
thus employed, Captain Brisbane fell in 
with two large Spanish frigates, one of 
them bearing a Commodore’s broad 
pendant. A severe engagement en- 
sued; but, notwithstanding the dispa- 
rity of force, Oiseau had the good for- 
tune to beat off ber opponents. 

On his return to the Cape, Capt. 
Brisbane was removed into the Dor- 
trecht, and sent to St. Helena as con- 
voy to some homeward-bound Indiamen. 
While there, his fortitude and presence 
of mind were put to a severe test. In- 
telligence of the mutiny which had 
taken place in the Chanvel and North 
Sea fleets, having reached that island, 
his crew, inspired by the same mis- 
chievous spirit which had by this time 
diffused itself throughout the royal navy, 
rose upon their officers, and menaced 
them with general destruction. The 
utmost promptitude and vigour became 
necessary ; and, seizing one of the ring- 
Jeaders, Capt. Brisbane placed a rope 
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about his neck, and apparently was pro- 
ceeding to immediate execution. His 
object, however, being only to inspire 
terror, and to convince the crew that he 
was not to be intimidated, he relaxed 
from the threatened infliction of justice ; 
but, while the rope was yet round the 
culprit’s neck, he solemnly declared to 
him, that, if he ever again ventured to 
open his mouth against his King or 
Country, or in disobedience to the com- 
mands of his officers, the yard-arm 
should inevitably be his portion. This 
imperative proceeding on the part of 
Capt. Brisbane shook the guilty resolu- 
tions of the mutineers; and, by a con- 
tinued firmness, they were happily re- 
stored to a state of subordination. 

The mutiny having also broken out 
at the Cape, Rear-Adm. Pringle sent a 
20-gun ship to St. Helena, expressly to 
recall Capt. Brisbane, that he might re- 
sume the command of the Tremendous; 
the crew of that ship having risen upon 
their officers, and turned their com- 
mander on shore. Capt. Brisbane imme- 
diately complied with the wishes of the 
Commander-in-chief, and continued in 
the Tremendous till 1798, when he ac- 
companied that officer to England in 
the Crescent frigate. His next appoint- 
ment was to the Doris, of 38 guns ; and 
in that ship, under the orders of Adm. 
Cornwallis, he was invested with the 
command of a squadron of frigates, to 
watch the motions of the French fleet 
in Brest harbour. Zealous for the ho- 
nour of the service, and anxious to per- 
form some act that might add to his 
professional fame, Capt. Brisbane, whilst 
on this station, formed a plan for 
burning the ships in the harbour, which 
was accepted by the Admiral; but in 
consequence of some difficulties which 
arose in the appointment of officers, was 
not carried into effect. 

Upon the truce of Amiens, Capt. Bris- 
bane was ordered to the West Indies, in 
command of the Trent, another frigate; 
and, while there, was removed, first into 
the Sans Pareil, and afterwards into the 
Goliath, both ships of the line. At the 
renewal of the war, he captured la Mig- 
nonne, a fine corvette, of 16 long 18- 
pounders and 80 men, off St. Domingo ; 
and on the preceding evening, one of 
his boats took a French schooner, laden 
with sugar, and having on board 3,476 
dollars. 

Some time afterwards, the Goliath 
returned to England as convoy to the 
homeward-bound trade. On her pas- 
sage, she was overtaken by a violent 
hurricane, which threatened the whole 
fleet with destruction. The Calypso 
sloop of war, and one of the merchant- 
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men, sunk, and the Goliath was in im- 
minent danger of sharing the same fate. 
The Goliath was subsequently employed 
in the blockade of Rochefort. 

On the 3ist July, 1804, the officers 
of the Goliath gave Capt. Brisbane a 
grand dinner at the Pope’s Head hotel, 
Plymouth. About the same period, he 
had the misfortune to fracture two of his 
ribs, and dislocate his arm. This acci- 
dent was occasioned by the breaking of 
the man-rope, just as he was stepping 
over the ship’s side. 

In the spring of 1805, our officer was 
appointed to the Arethusa, a fine frigate; 
and, at the latter end of the year, es- 
corted a fleet of merchantmen to the 
West Indies. He was afterwards em- 
ployed in cruizing off the Havannah, 
where he captured several trading ves- 
sels; and on the 23d Aug. 1806, the 
Pomona, a Spanish frigate of 38 guns 
and 347 men. On this occasion the 
Arethusa, supported by the Anson, Capt. 
Lydiard, was opposed not only to the 
frigate, but totwelve gun-boats from the 
Havannah, (each carrying a 24-pounder 
and 100 men,) and a castle on shore 
mounting sixteen 36 pounders. After 
an action of 35 minutes the Pomona 
struck her colours; three gun-boats 
blew up, six were sunk, and three driven 
among the breakers. The castle, by 
red-hot shot, set fire to the Arethusa, 
but the flames were speedily extinguish- 
ed; and a melancholy and dreadful 
explosion shortly after taking place in 
the castle, the contest ceased. In the 
course of the action Capt. Brisbane was 
wounded in the knee; but, though he 
suffered excruciating pain, he refused to 
quit the deck till Victory had decisively 
proclaimed herself in favour of the Bri- 
tish flag. 

Towards the latter end of the same 
year, Capt. Brisbane was despatched 
from Jamaica, witb a squadron of fri- 
gates, consisting of the Arethusa, La- 
tona, and Anson, to reconnoitre the 
island of Curagoa, and to ascertain, by 
a flag of truce, whether the inhabitants 
were disposed towards an alliance with 
Great Britain. It was onthe Ist Jan.1807, 
that this little squadron, reinforced by 
the Fisgard frigate, arrived off Curagoa. 
No orders whatever had been given to 
attack the island ; but, having by means 
of the pilots taken on board at Aruba, 
perfectly ascertained the situation of the 
place, Capt. Brisbane formed a plan for 
carrying it by a coup-de-main; and im- 
parting his intention to the respective 
captains under him, with a zeal for the 
service which would have done honour 
to the character of a Nelson, taking the 
sole responsibility upon himself, he led 
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his ships into the harbour, passing the 
formidable line of sea batteries by which 
its entrance was protected, and came to 
an anchor. It is well deserving of re- 
mark, that previously to this, and un- 
known to their officers, the men, parti- 
cipating in the spirit of their gallant 
leader, had arranged themselves for at- 
tack; and, when called to quarters, 
they were found with the words ** Victory 
or Death,” chalked upon their hats! The 
harbour, as he describes it in his offi- 
cial letter, was defended by regular for- 
tifications of two tier of guns, Fort Am- 
sterdam alone mounting 66 pieces of 
cannon; the entrance only fifty yards 
wide, athwart which was the Dutch fri- 
gate Hatslar, of 36 guns, and Surinam 
sloop, of 22, with two armed schooners ; 
a chain of forts was on Misleburgh, a 
commanding height; and:that almost 
impregnable fortress, Fort Republique, 
within the distance of grape-shot, enfi- 
lading the whole harbour. 

The enemy were panic-strack at such 
unexpected gallantry, and all was confu- 
sion. A severe and destructive cannon- 
nade commenced on the part of the Are- 
thusa and Latona, and the guns of Fort 
Amsterdam were soon silenced. Capt. 
Brisbane had landed with bis boat’s crew, 
when, learning from Capt. Wood of the 
Latona that the Hatslar had called for 
quarter, he pushed off from the shore with 
four or five men, and got on board in time 
to haul down the enemy’s colours with his 
own hands. The boats of the squadron 
were now ordered to Jand, and Fort Am- 
sterdam was instantly taken possession of 
without resistance, although the garri- 
son consisted of 275 regular troops. The 
Commodore was the first person who 
scaled the walls, and on this occasion 
also struck the Dutch flag. About this 
period the Governor of Curacoa arrived 
in a boat from his country house, ac- 
companied by a lady; and stopping 
under the Latona’s stern, was desired 
by her commander to proceed to the 
fort, where he would find Capt. Brisbane, 
and receive no molestation. He accord. 
ingly went thither, and after an hour’s 
deliberation, agreed to surrender the 
island and its dependencies to the crown 
of Great Britain. By ten o’clock the 
British flag was hoisted on Fort Repub- 
lique ; the whole of the island, defended 
by 1200 militia, besides a considerable 
number of regular troops, having been 
reduced, and brought into the quiet pos- 
session of the English, by a force not 
exceeding 800 effective men, in less than 
four hours. 

The splendour of this achievement 
might well excite the astonishment of 
the Commander-in-Chief; who, it is said, 
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had calculated that no less a force than 
ten sail of the line, and 10,000 land 
forces, would be necessary for the cap- 
ture of the island, which had been thus 
subdued by a mere handful of men. The 
entire loss of the British was only 4 sea- 
men killed, and 14 wounded. 

Vice-Adm. Dacres, in his official de- 
spatches announcing the event to Go- 
vernment, thus handsomely expressed 
his approbation of the gallant conduct 
of the captors :—‘* Whilst T contemplate 
the immense strength of the harbour of 
Amsterdam, and the superior force con- 
tained in the different batteries opposed 
to the entrance of the frigates, | know 
not how sufficiently to admire the de- 
cision of Capt. Brisbane in attempting 
the harbour, and the determined bra- 
very and conduct displayed by himself, 
the other three captains, and all the 
officers and men under his command.” 

Immediately after the capture, Capt. 
Brisbane proceeded to disarm the mi- 
litia—a most politic measure, consider- 
ing the very slender state of the British 
force; and to administer to the inha- 
bitants of the island the oath of allegi- 
ance to his Britannic Majesty. The 
Dutch Governor having refused to take 
that oath, Capt. Brisbane constituted 
himself his successor, pro tempore, and 
assumed the functions of government 
accordingly. 

As a reward for their distinguished 
conduct, King George III. was graciously 
pleased to present each of the captains 
engaged in the conquest of Curagoa, 
with a gold medal; and to confer the 
honour of knighthood upon Captain Bris- 
bane, by patent dated April 10, 1807: 
and in December, the following bonour- 
able augmentation to the armorial en- 
signs used by his family, viz. a chief 
embattled, thereon a ship of war under 
sail between two castles; for crest, out 
of a naval crown, an arm embowed, 
grasping a sword; and from the hand a 
medal suspended by a ribbon; for a 
motto, CuracoA ; and for supporters, on 
the dexter side, a British sailor; and on 
the sinister, a British marine. The 
House of Assembly of Jamaica presented 
Sir Charles with a handsome sword, ac- 
companied by an appropriate address ; 
and after his return to England, he had 
the pleasure of receiving a similar com- 
pliment from the Patriotic Fund at 
Lloyd’s. 

On quitting the government of Cu- 
racgoa, Sir Charles Brisbane rejoined his 
old ship the Arethusa, and remained in 
her until the autumn of 1808, when he 
was appointed to the Blake, of 74 guns. 
At the latter end of the same year he 
obtained the government of the island 
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of St. Vincent, which post he retained 
until his death. He was nominated a 
K.C.B. Jan. 2, 18153; advanced to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral, 1819, and to that 
of Vice-Adm. 182-. 

Sir Charles married Sarah, one of the 
daughters and co-heiresses of the late 
Sir James Patey, of Reading, Knt. ; and 
had several children. His only surviving 
brother, James, was knighted for his 
gallantry at Algiers, in 1816, on which 
occasion he commanded the flag-ship of 
Lord Exmouth. His three elder bro- 
thers, John-Douglas, Thomas-Stewart, 
and William-Henry, died in the service 
of their country: the former, a captain 
R.N., was drowned in 1782; the second, 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the army, fell 
at St. Domingo, in 1795; and the latter, 
a naval Captain, died in the following 


year. 


A portrait of the subject of this me- 
moir, executed by J. Northcote, R.A. 
representing his attack on Curagoa, was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1809. 





Rev. Samuet Craruam, M.A. 

June 1. At Sidmouth, in the 76th year 
of his age, the Rev. Samuel Clapham, M.A. 
Vicar of Christ Church, Hampshire; of 
Great Ouseburn, Yorkshire; and Rector 
of Gussage St. Michael, Dorsetshire. 

Mr. Clapham was born at Leeds in 1755. 
He was educated by his father in his native 
town, and at Clare Hall, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded B.A. 1778, M.A. 1784. In 
1790 he undertook the curacy of Yarm, 
in Yorkshire; he was presented to Ouse- 
burn in 1797 by Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough; to Christchurch, in 1802, by the 
Dean and Chapter of Winchester (through 
the influence of Bishop Pretyman) ; and to 
Gussage, in 1806, by W. Long, Esq. 

For the greatest part of 25 years, and 
whilst his health permitted, he was an able, 
active, and upright Magistrate for the 
county of Hants. For 52 years, as a Chris- 
tian Minister, he was a faithful and dligent 
labourer in his Master’s vineyard. During 
this period, he published many works bear- 
ing his own name; three large volumes of 
selected Family Sermons, ‘* Pretyman’s 
Elements of Theology” abridged, ‘¢ Massil- 
lon’s Charges’’ translated, ‘‘ Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s Prayers,” with several occasional 
Discourses, &c.; but he was also the au- 
thor of three volumes of useful and popular 
Sermons which have been held in great re- 
pute, under the title of ‘* Theophilus St. 
John, LL.B.” Some of these were com- 
posed before he was 24 years old; and it 
was from self-diffidence alone that he usher- 
ed them into the world under a fictitious 
name. I lLelieve that he was an incidental 
contributor to the pages of the periodical 
work for which I now write—at least I know 
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that he was an admirer and lover of it, on 
account of the religious and political prin- 
ciples which it has always espoused, espe- 
cially at that memorable era, or perilous 
crisis, when there were so many machina- 
tions with which our unrivalled establish- 
ment in Church and State had to contend. 
For the principles to which I allude, and 
their advocates, he was a most strenuous 
champion: indeed, the sternness of his or- 
thodoxy was a prominent feature in his 
character: and, as all mortals have their 
failings, one of his perhaps was the vehe- 
mence with which he was accustomed to de- 
fend his favourite loyal and clerical tenets. 
If, to hate a Whig, was, in the opinion of 
Dr. Johnson, to be a good hater, Mr. Clap- 
ham might well aspire to that honourable 
appellation, by his antipathy to all the 
enemies of our excellent church, whether 
within or without its pale. In one of St. 
John’s sermons on our Saviour’s answer to 
Nicodemus, he triumphantly exposes and 
refutes the erroneous Calvinistic doctrine of 
regeneration, which is so much inculcated at 
present by a certain class of teachers among 
ourselves. Mr. Clapham’s social qualities, 
his inflexible integrity and good nature, en- 
deared him to a numerous and respectable 
acquaintance. He kept up a constant in- 
tercourse with many eminent preachers and 
literary men of talent, such as the late 
Bishop of Winchester, Mr. Rose, M.P., &c. 
He was especially in habits of strict intimacy 
with the aged and venerable Dr. Scott, so 
many years Rector of a valuable living in 
the north, since divided into four—one who 
will be known to posterity by his Sermons, 
as well as by his Letters, signed Anti-Se- 
janus. What he did not publish of the 
former, he bequeathed to the subject of 
this memoir. Mr. Clapham was not less 
cautious in forming his private attachments, 
than he was fervent and steady in adhering 
to them when formed. With a slight pub- 
lication which met his eye in 1795, he was 
so much pleased, that he commenced and 
carried on a familiar and friendly correspond- 
ence with its author for more than ten years 
before they ever saw each other; after- 
wards, by a congeniality of sentiment on 
passing events and professional exertions, 
for the remaining 25 years, it was never in- 
terrupted. 

Having taken this concise view of Mr. 
Clapham’s principles and conduct, supported 
consistently through life, the painful task 
devolves upon me to add, that a few years 
since his constitution began to be much 
impaired, He was unable to share any more 
with an assistant in the parochial functions 
of his ministry, and in quitting his vicarage 
of Christchurch, where he had so long re- 
sided, he was advised by the faculty to repair 
to Sidmouth for the benefit of its salubri- 
ous air; but here, although incompetent 
to any service either in the desk or pulpit, 





his attention was ever on the alert, and his 
pen was not idle in his beloved Master’s 
cause. He dedicated his time and talents 
to a revisal and improvement, by more 
French Translations, of a new edition, which 
was called for, of his ‘* Family Sermons.” 
He happily lived long enough to complete 
this work, and see it make its appearance, 
After this he wholly resigned himself to 
pious meditations and devotional exercises. 
He had been long setting his house in order, 
so as to be ready to quit it on a summons for 
that awful journey which we must all take that 
we may enter intv our rest; and a few weeks 
previous to his dissolution, after humour- 
ously describing his feeble and helpless state 
before he was confined to his bed, he wrote 
as follows to the author of this scanty 
and imperfect tribute to his memory: * I 
am living with eternity ever in my view: not 
without that dread which every thinking 
man as a fallen creature must feel at so awful 
a contemplation; but soothed by hope and 
comfort, which I am willing to believe is 
directed from above.” 

Under the impression of these sentiments 
it is natural to expect that his last end must 
be like that of the righteous; and in fact, 
so easy and gentle was his exit from this 
world, that he may be said almost literally 
to have slept himself into another; there to 
receive, through a Redeemer’s merits (for 
in these alone he placed his trust), the re- 
wards of an industrious, well-spent, Christian 
life. 

Mr. Clapham had only one son, James- 
Murray, who died on board his Majesty’s 
ship Pandora, April 28, 1809, in his 18th 
year, and has a monumental tablet in the 
church of Upper Deal. He has left three 
amiable unmarried daughters, who were truly 
exemplary and unremitting in filial attentions 
to their revered parent. 


== 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


At Stapleford, the Rev. William Atkinson, 
Fellow of Christ’s college, Cambridge, and 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Cathecive hall. 
He proceeded B.A. 1781, being eighth 
wrangler of that year, M.A. 1784, B.D. 
1792; and was elected Fellow of Christ’s in 
1808. 

The Rev. George Benison, formerly Curate 
of Heydon and Little Chishall, Essex. He 
was of Christ’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1779. 

The Rev. John Filkes, Vicar of Nave- 
stock, Essex. He was formerly Fellow of 
Trin. coll. Oxf where he graduated M.A. 
1774, and B.D. 1783: and by which so- 
ciety he was presented to Navestock in 1792. 

The Rev. David Frankish, Curate of 
Kirton, Line. B.A. of St John’s coll. Camb. 

Aged 78, the Rev. W. Gerard, of the 
Church of Rome, for forty-three years 
Chaplain at Lanarth Court, Monmouthshire. 
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At Tettenhall Wood, near Wolverhamp- 
ton, aged 76, the Rev. Josiah Hinckes, for- 
merly of Pemb. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1778. 

The Rev. Wyndham Scott, Rector of 
Kentisbeare, Devon, to which parish he 
was lately preseuted by the Hon. P. C, 
Wyndham. 

The Rev, William Tanner, Rector of Me- 
shaw,Devon, and Priest Vicar of Exeter cath. 
He was of King’s coll. Camb. M.A. 1774; 
was presented to Meshaw in 1777 by G. H. 
Wollaston, Esq. and received his preferment 
at Exeter in 1808. 

The Rev. Robert Lawrence Townsend, D.D. 
Rector of Bishop’s Cleeve, Glouc. and an 
active magistrate for that county. He was 
of Wore. coll. Oxf. B. and D.D. 1815; and 
was instituted to his rectory in 1815 on his 
own petition. His son, of the same name, 
is one of the Ministers of St. Philip, Li- 
verpool. 

Aged 74, the Rev. John Williams, Rector 
of St. Devereux and Wormbridge, Here- 
fordshire, to which churches he was pre- 
sented in 1791 by E. B. Clive, Esq. 

The Rev. Edward Yeats, one of the senior 
Fellows of Trinity college, Cambridge. He 
proceeded B.A. 1802, being the fourth 
wrangler of that year; M.A. 1805. 

At Eton, aged 49, the Rev. Charles 
Yonge, senior Assistant in the Upper School. 
He was formerly Fellow of King’s coll. 
Camb. where he proceeded B.A. 1804, M.A. 
1807. 

March 18. At Buckingham, aged 71, 
the Rev. William Eyre, Vicar of Padbury, 
and Perpetual Curate of Hillesdeu, Bucks. 
He was of Line. coll. Oxf., M.A. 1776, 
was presented to Padbury in 1786 by Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, and to Hillesden in 
1816 by the Dean and Chapter of Christ 
Church, Oxon. 

March 20. At East Langdon, Kent, 
aged 70, the Rev. Thomas Delannoy, Rector 
of that parish with West Langdon and 
Guston, and Vicar of Westcliff. He was 
of Sidney coll. Camb. B.A. 1778, M.A. 
1783. He was collated to the vicarage of 
Whitfield in Kent, in 1784, by Abp. Moore, 
exchanged that living for Langdon and Gus- 
ton, both in the same patronage, in 1788, 
and was presented to Westcliff in 1807 by 
the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. 

March 23. At Babworth, Notts., aged 
72, the Rev. John Eyre, Archdeacon of 
Nottingham, Canon Residentiary of York, 
Prebendary of Southwell, Rector of Bab- 
worth, Beelsby, aud Headon. He was the 
second son of Anthony Eyre, Esq., of 
Grove in Nottinghamshire; and was of 
Braz. coll. Oxf., M.A. 1786. He was col- 
lated to the Prebend of Apesthorpe, in the 
Church of York, by Abp. Markham in 
1788; was presented to Babworth in 1796 
by the Hon. J. Simpson, and to the sine- 
cure rectory of Headon in the same year by 
his father; was collated to the Prebend of 
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Norwell Overall, in the collegiate church of 
Southwell, by Abp. Markham in 1802 ; and 
to the Archdeaconry of Nottingham by 
Abp. Vernon in 1810: and was presented 
to the rectory of Beelsby by the Dean and 
Chapter of Southwell in 1827. 

March 25. At Blyton, near Gains- 

borough, aged 84, the Rev. J. Anderson, 
Curate of that place for nearly half a cen- 
tury. 
March 26. The Rev. W. B. Williams, 
Minister of Ram’s chapel, Homerton, Lec- 
turer of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, and Monday 
evening Lecturer at St. Antholin’s, Watling- 
street. Mr. Williams was a student of 
Worcester college, Oxford; and was for- 
merly Curate of High Wycombe, and Chap- 
lain to the Marquis of Downshire. He 
published ‘* The Good Samaritan, or Cha- 
rity to Strangers Recommended,”’1793,8vo., 
*¢ A Check to the Opinions of Baron Swe- 
denborg,” 1798, 8vo., ‘‘ The Reigning 
Abominations considered, a Sermon on 
occasion of the General Fast, 1803,” 8vo., 
s¢ Six Sermons on the Church Catechism, 
1808,” 8vo. 

Aprils. At Little Dunham, Norfolk, 
aged.73, the Rev. Henry Jowett, Rector of 
that parish. He was formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Magd. coll. Camb. where he pro- 
ceeded B.A. 1788, being the 6th senior 
optime of that year, M.A. 1781; and was 
ra to his living in 1792 by E. Parry, 


sq: 
April9. At Hereford, after a few hours 
illness, aged 77, the Rev. Morgan Cove, 
D.C.L., Rector of Eaton Bishop, Preben- 
dary and Chancellor of the choir of the 
cathedral church of Hereford. He re- 
ceived his collegiate education at Trin. hall, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
LL.B. in 1776; he was incorporated of 
Magdalen hall, Oxford, and was a grand 
compounder for the degree of D.C.L. in 
1810. In 1795 Mr. Cove, being then of 
Helston in Cornwall, published anonymously 
an ‘‘ Essay on the Revenues of the Church 
of England.” It received considerable at- 
tention; and the second edition was re- 
viewed in our vol. Ixx. p.558. The vicarage 
of Sithney in Cornwall was in consequence 
given him by the then Bishop of Exeter ; 
and shortly after, by the patronage of Dr. 
Butler, Bishop of Hereford, he became in 
1799, Rector of Eaton Bishop, and Pre- 
bendary of Gorwall and Overbury in that 
cathedral in 1800. In the latter year he 
published another work in defence of the 
existing arrangements in the revenues of the 
church, entitled, ‘An Inquiry into the Ne- 
cessity, Justice, and Policy of a Commuta- 
tion of Tithes,” 8vo. This is fully review- 
ed in our vol. Ixxi. p.237—244. Again, in 
1817, he republished both works united, 
‘corrected and greatly enlarged’’ (see vol. 
Ixxxvii. i. 150—154)). Dr. Cove was ap- 
pointed to his chancellorship in 1828. 
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April10. ‘At Clatford, Hants, the Rev. 
Thomas Willis, Rector of that parish and 
Ilsfield. He was of St. John’s coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1775, M.A. 1779; and was presented 
to both his livings by R. Willis, Esq. ; to the 
former in 1783, and the latter in 1785. 

April 12. Aged 55, the Rev. Joseph 
Bardgett, Vicar of Broughton, Yorkshire, 
and Rector of Melmerby, Cumberland; 
Chaplain of Merton college, Oxford, and 
Proctor in the Court of the Vice-chancellor 
of that university. He attained the degree 
of M.A. in 1804; was presented to Mel- 
merby in 1822, by T. Pattinson, Esq., and 
to Broughton in 1824, by Christchurch, 
Oxford. 

April15. At Yealmpton, Devon, aged 
37, the Rev. James Yonge, Rector of Stock- 
ley Pomeroy, and Perpetual Curate of Tor 
moham and Cockington. He was instituted 
in all those churches in 1828, collated to 
the first by Dr. Carey, Bp. of Exeter, and 
presented to the latter by the Rev. Roger 

Tallock. 

April 16. Aged 77, the Rev. Jonathan 
Holmes, Rector of Kildale, and Perpetual 
Curate of Thirsk, Carlton Miniott, and 
Sand Hutton, Yorkshire. He was collated 
to Carlton in 1787, and te Thirsk with Sand 
Hutton in 1798, by Abp. Markham; and 
was presented to Kildale in 1811, by R. Bell 
Livesay, Esq. 

At Leeds, aged 36, the Rev. George 
Walker, officiating Minister of Trinity 
church in that town, and Rector of Papworth 
Everard, co. Cambridge. He was formerly 
Fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded B.A. 1814, being the eighth 
wrangler of that year, M.A. 1817. In1818 
he was appointed Head Master of the Leeds 
grammar-school: but had subsequently re- 
signed. He was presented to Papworth by 
his college in 1820. Mr. Walker was a 
man of unquestionable talent and high at- 
tainments, and discharged his various duties 
with that vigorous attention and efficiency 
which characterise mental ardour and culti- 
vation. Several of his pupils have distia- 
guished themselves in the universities. 

April 17. Aged 65, the Rev. John Va- 
chell, Vicar of Littleport in the Isle of Ely. 
He was of Pemb. hall, Camb, B.A. 1787, 
M.A, 1790; and was collated to his living 
in 1795 by the Hon. Dr. Yorke, then Bp. 
of Ely. 

April 21. At his son’s at East Acton, 
Middlesex, the Rev. Thomas Davis, B.C.L. 
Prebendary of Salisbury, Rector of St. Mar- 
tin’s in that city, and Vicar of Fisherton 
Delamere, Wilts. He was presented to his 
Salisbury church in 1809, by H. P. Wynd- 
ham, Esq.; was collated to the prebend of 
Stratford by Bishop Fisher in 1818 ; and was 
presented to Fisherton in 1820, by John 
Davis, Esq. 

April... In London, whither he had 
repaired for medical advice, the Rev. Cuth- 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. Vou. C, Part I. 
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Lert Henley, Rector of Rendlesham, and 
Perpetual Curate of Wantesden, Suffolk. 
He was of Pemb. hall, Camb. B.A. 1814, 
M.A. 1817; was presented to Rendlesham 
by the King in 1816, on the death of [we 
believe his father] the Rev. Samuel Henley, 
D D., of whom see vol. Lxxxvi. i. p. 182 ; 
and to Wantesden in 1823, by N. Barnadis- 
ton, Esq. He published a Sermon preach- 
ed at a visitation of the Archdeacon of Suf- 
folk. He contributed to this Magazine an 
account of his parish of Rendlesham; see 
vol. xc. i, pp. 9. 105. 

May 3. At Harrow, aged 36, the Rev. 
Samuel Ellis Batten, Assistant Master of 
Harrow school. He was of Peimb, coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1813, M.A. 18... 

May 1. At Devises, aged 55, the Rev. 
Ponsonby Lowther, Rector of Orcheston St. 
George, Wilts. He was of Oriel coil. Oxf. 
M.A. 1800. 

May 16. Of typhus fever, the Rev. 
Henry Wintle, B.A. of Worcester college, 
Oxford, eldest son of the Rev. HenryWintle, 
Rector of Somerton, Oxon. He had dis- 
tinguished himself ia his examinations for 
his degree, and his admission into holy 
orders, and, zealous in duty as amiable in 
temper and disposition, was executing his 
pastoral charge with efficiency. 

May 17. At Brixton, Isle of Wight, 
aged 74, the Rev. Noel Dighy, for fifty 
years Rector of that parish, first cousin 
once removed to Earl Digby. He was the 
third son of the Hon. Wriothesley Digby, 
(fourth son of William fifth Lord Digby, in 
the peerage of Ireland, and Lady Jane Noel,) 
by Mary, daughter of John Cotes, of Wood- 
cote in Shropshire, Esq. He was of Magd. 
coll. Oxf. M.A. 1780; and was collated 
to Brixton in that year by Dr. Thomas, then 
Bp. of Winchester. 

May 23. At Florence, aged 77, the 
Rev. Daniel David Berguer, Rector of 
Everley, Wilts. He was of Trin. coll. Camb. 
B.D. 1800, and was presented to Everley in 
1805, by Sir J. D. Astley, Bart. 

At Wanborough, Wilts, the Rev. Marcus 
Aurelius Parker, for sixteen years Curate of 
that parish. He was of St. John’s coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1804. He was preparing to 
attend the church, when a paralytic stroke 
terminated his life in halfan hour. It is re- 
markable that Mr. Iremonger, the late Vicar 
of Wanborough, died in a similar manner not 
five months before (see p.570.) Mr. Parker 
has left a widow and family quite destitute. 

May 24. At Bath, on his return from 
London to Exeter, the Rev. Villiam Ward 
Smith, Fellow of Worcester college, Oxford. 
He took the degree of M.A. in 1807. 

May 31. At Himley, uear Dudley, Staff. 
in his 80th year, the Rev. John Dudley, 
Rector of Himley. He was of Christchurch, 
Oxf. M.A. 1776, and was presented to 
Himley in 1799 by the late Lord Viscount 
Dudley and Ward. 
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June 1. At Weymouth, aged 59, the 
Rev. Sir Charles Townsend Waller, third 
Bart., of Lisbrian, co. Tipperary, and of 
Writhlington House, near Bath. He was 
son of Sir Robert Waller, who was created 
a Baronet of Ireland in 1780 ; and succeeded 
in the title, in 1826, his brother Sir Robert, 
who died when serving the office of High 
Sheriff of the King’s County. Sir Charles 
became a widower Nov. 29, 1827. 

June 4. At Northcave, Yorkshire, the 
Rev. Robert Todd, Vicar of that parish, and 
Domestic Chaplain to Lord Palmerston, He 
was the third son of William Todd, Esq. of 
Hull; was of St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 
1818, M.A. 1821; and was instituted to 
his living in 1820. 

June7. Aged 80, the Rev. John Brock, 
Rector of Bidborough, Kent. He was of 
King’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1769; and was 
presented to Bidborough in 1789' by C. 
Elliott, Eeq. 

June 8. At Harpsden Court, the Rev. 
Michael Wyatt, Rector of North Wraxhall, 
and Ashley, Wilts. He was of St. John’s 
coll. Camb. M.A. 1809; was presented to 
Ashley in that year by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and to North Wrax- 
hall in 1814, by Mrs. Heneage. 

Juneil. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 29, 
the Hon. and Rev. Miles-John Stapleton, 
M.A. Rector of Mereworth, and Vicar of 
Tudeley, Kent; third but elder surviving 
son of Lord le Despencer. He was of Mag- 
dalen coll. Cambridge; and was presented 
to his livings by his father in 1827. He mar- 
ried Dec, 29, 1820, Anne-Byam, only child 
of the late Thomas Norbury Kerby, Esq. 
of Antigua; and has had several children. 

June 11. At Dulwich college, aged 70, 
the Rev. Thomas Jenyns Smith, for 47 years 
Fellow of that society. He was of Braz. 
coll. Oxf. M.A. 1783. 

June20. At the house of his father the 
Rev. J. B. Ferrers, Beddington, Surrey, 
aged 28, the Rev. Proby John Ferrers, late 
of Oriel College, Oxford, M.A. 1829. 

At Bath, the Rev. James Haviland, Fel- 
ow of New College, Oxford, M.A. 1797. 
He was a very active officer in the Univer- 
sity Volunteer Infantry, raised at the com- 
mencement of the French revolutionary war. 


—_e— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anpD 1Ts VICINITY. 


June15. In Southampton-row, Russell- 
square, G. Barriffe, esq. late of Jamaica. 

June 16. In Finsbury-square, Jacob 
Jones, esq. in his 66th year. 

June 17. At Pentonville, in her 68th 
year, Mrs. Ann Hunffrey, of Bath, relict of 
W. Humfrey, esq. formerly of Clapham- 
common. 

June 19. The infant son of Sir Charles 
and Lady Wetherell (see p. 361.) 
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June 19. At Kingsland, in his 67th 
year, Tho. Popplewell, esq. R.N. late of 
Sister’s-cottage, Stoke Newington. 

June2i, In Montagu-street, Portman- 
square, in her 13th year, Sophia-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Garnett, 
Rector of Tilstone, Cheshire. 

June 23. At Lord Lilford’s, in Charles- 
street, Berkeley-square, Hester, wife of the 
Rev. J. J. Hornby, Rector of Winwick, 
Lancashire. 

At her brother’s house, Alfred-place, 
Camberwell, in her 45th year, Miss Sarah 
Bond. 

June 25. In Torrington-street, Hugh, 
youngest son of the late Charles Shaw, esq. 
Ayr, North Britain. 

June 30. In Panton-square, Haymar- 
ket, John Irving Smale, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Bucks.—June 26. At Great Marlow, 
Anne, relict of the late Rev. Jonathan Ham- 
mond, many years Rector of Penshurst, 

ent. 

Cornwatt.—June 19. At Trehane, in 
his 90th year, Wm. Stackhouse, esq. 

Devon.—June 17. At Plymouth, aged 
86, Stephen Hammick, esq., the senior 
Alderman of that borough, having served 
the office of Mayor in 1790. 

At Bitton, aged 34, Eliz. Mackworth 
Praed, eldest daughter of Mr. Serjeant 
Praed. 

June 21. At Tiverton, aged 65, Sir John 
Duntz, Bart., Receiver-general for Devon- 
shire. He was the eldest son of Sir John 
Duntz, M.P. for Tiverton, who was created 
a Baronet in 1774, and whom he succeeded 
in that title Feb. 5, 1795. He married in 
June, 1804, Dorothea, daughter of the late 
Sir Thomas Carew, of Tiverton Castle, sixth 
Bart. of Haccomb, and had issue a son, born 
in 1806, who has succeeded to the title. 

Dorset.-—June 17. At Lyme Regis, 
aged 73, Lt.-Gen. John Jenkinson. He was 
appointed Major in the army March 1, 1794; 
in the Loyal Staffordshire Foot Aug. 27, 
following; Lt.-Colonel 1798, Colonel 1808, 
Major-General 1811, and Lieut.-General 
1821. He had been for many years on half- 
pay. His eldest son, Henry, is a Post Cap- 
tain R.N., and married in 1823 the younger 
“79 of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., 

AP. 

June 23. At Shaftesbury, Susan, sister 
of the late Rev. N. Templeman, Rector of 
the Holy Trinity in Dorchester, aged 89. 

Duruam.—June 14. At Silkworth House, 
near Sunderland, aged 58, Thos. Hopper, 
esq, a Justice of the Peace for the 
County. 

Essex.—June 28. At Walthamstow, 
Anne, wife of G. Wilson, esq. 

GroucesTErsuireE.—June 20. AtCharl- 
ton King’s, Cheltenham, aged 70, Gen. 
George Warde, of Woodland Castle, co. 
Glamorgan. He was the third son of the 
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lite J. Warde, esq., of Squerries, Kent ; 
was appointed Cornet in the 14th Dra- 
goons 1774, Lieut. 1776, Captain 9th 
Dragoons 1778. He served as Aid-de- 
Camp to the Rt, Hon. Gen. Warde until 
1783, and was then removed to the horse 
grenadiers; on the reduction of which he 
was placed on half-pay. He received in 
1790 the rank of Major and Lieut,-Colonel 
by brevet, and Colonel in 1798. He was 
appointed Inspecting Field Officer in the 
Severn district, and in the South-west dis- 
trict, where he continued till June 1808, 
when he was placed on the staff at Bristol. 
He attained the rank of Major-Gen. 1805, 
Lieut.-Gen. 1811, and General 1825. 

Hants.—June 12. At Southampton, 
Henrietta, wife of the Rev. Rich. Bracken. 

Kent.—June 2. At Lillesden, Hawk- 
hurst, aged 51, F. G. Gore Burridge, 
esq. 
Lincotnsuire.—June 24. At Boston, 
George Varnham, esq. of Wilton-place, 
Knightsbridge. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. — June 13. At 
Barnwell, aged 47, Jane, eldest dau. of H. 
Hoyle Oddie, esq. 

June 27. Mrs. Webster, wife of the 
Rev. Mr. Webster, Rector of Aston-le- 
Walls. 

Somerset.—June 5. At Bath, Miss 
Marsham, aged 67, formerly of Hatfield, 
Herts. 

June 22. At Taunton, aged 41, John 
Cook, esq., late Capt. in the first Somerset 
Militia. 

Sussex.—June 15. At Brighton, in his 
69th year, Robert Podmore, esq. of Clay- 
ton, Sussex. 

June 26. At Hastings, in her 85th year, 
Frances Eliz. Reeve, of Bury St. Edmund’s, 
widow of the late Edward Reeve, Esq. 

Worcester.—June 23. At Kempsey, 
in his 81st year, Lieut.-Col. Ludovick 
Grant, late of the East India Co.’s service. 

Witts.—June 18. Miss Ellen Frowd, 
dau. of the late Rev. John Thaine Frowd, 
of Chicklade. 

June 20. At Horningsham, aged 64, 
Tho. Everett, esq. 

Yorxsuire.—June 20. At Hull Bank, 
Miss Haworth, sister to B. B. Haworth, esq. 

June 23. Aged 67, Hewley John Baines, 
esq., of Bell Hall. 

June 30. At Harrogate, Croft Wor- 
mald, esq., Surgeon. 

Scortanp.—June 20. At 40, Queen-st. 
Edinburgh, Major Alex. Thomson, Royal 
Engineers. He was appointed 2d Lieut. 
1808, Ist Lieut. 1809, Capt. 13th dragoons 
1813, brevet Major 1819. He served in 
Flanders and at Waterloo. 

AsroaD.—Jan. 6. At Calcutta, W. 
Lumsdaine, esq. of Lumsdaine, N.B. De- 
puty Commissary-gen. in Bengal. 

_Jan. 23, At Bombay, in his 21st year, 
Ensign Joseph E. Edwards, of the 13th re- 
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iment N. I., second son of Mr. William 
Edwards, Banker, of Bristol. 

Jan.... In Calcutta, from a fall from his 
horse, Capt. Prinsep, of the Bengal Engi- 
neers, sixth son of J. Prinsep, esq., of 
Great Cumberland-st. 

Fel.20. At Neuwied, aged 80, Count 
George of Stolberg, Major in the service 
of Saxony. His loss is regretted by a nu- 
merous family, of which he was the oldest 
member. 

March17. At Jamaica, aged 29, John 
Cottle Herbert, esq., 5th son of the late 
R. M. Herbert, esq., of Bristol. 

April 2. At Rome, Cardinal Giulio Ma- 
ria della Somaglia, Dean of the Sacred 
College, Bishop of Villetri and Oslia, Vice- 
Chancellor and Librarian, High Priest of 
the Lateran, Secretary of the Supreme 
College of the Holy Office, Prefect of the 
Holy Congregation dei Riti e Cerimonie, 
Knight of the Order of St. Annunziatia, &c. 
He was born at Piacenza, the 29th of July, 
1742, and was descended from one of the 
most distinguished families of the country. 
Pius VI. raised him to the dignity of Car- 
dinal, June 1, 1795; he was afterwards one 
of the party that formed an opposition to 
the administration of Cardinal Gonsalvi, 
and became Secretary of State under Leo 
XII. Notwithstanding his advanced age, 
he executed with the greatest activity the 
duties of that high office, avd was in all re- 
spects a man distinguished by multifarious 
knowledge, and was generally esteemed. 
He is said to have left a fortune of 600,000 
scudi, which he has bequeathed to the Pro- 
paganda. 

April 12. At Corfu, Mary, wife of Capt, 
Davies. 

April15. At Perugi, in Italy, aged 124, 
Hipolyto Bendo, He married a second wife 
when 101 years old, and lost the use of his 
limbs in 1822, in consequence of a fall, 
Pope XII. settled a pension upon the vete- 
ran in 1825. The rigours of last winter 
proved fatal to him. He was abstemious in 
eating, but drank regularly six bottles of 
wine per day ! 

Lately. At Abbeville, aged 32, Peter 
Joseph Bertin, created D.C.L. at Oxford, 
June 26, 1816, formerly Superior of the 
College of Abbeville, and Member of the 
Academy of Amiens. The Abbé Bertin for 
many years resided in Oxford, and was a 
conte of the French language. He was 
presented to his degree with the present 
Archbishop of Tours, a Peer of France, 
when Dr. Phillimore did ample justice to 
their merits; and, as a still further mark of 
respect, the University generously defrayed 
the expenses attending their honorary de- 
grees. They both resided in the University 
as teachers of the French language for many 
years, possessed considerable talent, and 
during the whole time of their residence 
acted with the utmost propriety and honour. 
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At the Cape of Good Hope, Capt. Bro- 
drigk, 29th Foot. 

At Chesne, near Geneva, Catherine, wife 
of the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. 

Sir William Seymour, Judge at Bombay, 
son of Mr, Seymour, a Magistrate at 
Brighton. 

In H. M. ship Sybille, off the coast of 
Africa, Alfred-Robert, youngest son of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sinde, of Mansel-house, Somerset. 

At Paris, Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
Lieut.-Gen. Knollis, and niece to the Hon. 
Mrs. Kuollis. 

In the village of Zaitsovo, when returning 
from a visit to St, Petersburgh, aged 88, 
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the old Mekhti Khan of Tarkoff. He was 


a Lieut.-General in the Russian army, and 
had the orders of St. Alexander Newsky and 
St. Wladimir, and in the course of his long 
life distinguished himself by his unalterable 
fidelity to Russia. While he was at St. 
Petersburgh he was honoured by his Ma- 
jesty with particular marks of his esteem. 

June 1. In Guernsey, aged 25, Francis 
Clayton, esq. of 95th Foot. 

June 10. At Geneva, aged 30, Elizabeth, 
wife of Charles Lloyd, esq. late in the 
Civil Service, Bengal, and daughter of the 
late Rev. Mr. Williams, Rector of Llan- 
bedr. 


—— oe - 
ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vol. xerx. ii, 274.—The will of Colonel 
Beaumont, late M.P. for Northumberland, 
has been proved, The personalty was 
60,0001., which is divided amongst his fa- 
mily. Mrs. Beaumont, the widow, is a 
wealthy heiress in her own right, inheriting 
the vast estates ard productive lead-mines 
of the family of Blackett. 

P. 474.—The will and codicils of Mar- 

garet, dowager Countess of Clonmel, have 
been proved in Doctors’ Commons, and her 
personal property sworn to be under 70,0001. 
She disposes of a great variety of jewellery 
and trinkets, set in brilliants, between her 
son the Earl, and her daughter the Countess 
of Beauchamp; and, after bequeathing se- 
veral legacies of trifling amount, gives the 
residue of her property to the Countess 
of Beauchamp for life, free from the con- 
trol of her present or any future husband, 
with power to her to dispose of the prin- 
cipal by will, and appoints her son and 
daughter two of the executors. 
_ P. 648.—Edward Hollond, Esq. of Ca- 
vendish-square, bequeathed ta the West- 
minster Infirmary the munificent legacy of 
10,000/.; and 10,000/. to the Middlesex 
Hospital ; besides other sums to charities, 

Vol. c. i. p.91.—Philip Perry, Esq. left 
- behind him personal property to the amount 
of 250,000/. His freehold estates are esti- 
mated at nearly 100,000/. in addition. He 
was a member of the family of the great 
- shipbuilders at Blackwall. 

P. 190.—The Hon. Charlotte Chapman 
was the fourth and youngest dau. of Lucius- 
Charles sixth Viscount Falkland, by Jane 
_dowager Viscountess Villiers, and dau. and 
heiress of Richard Butler, Esq. She was 
married June 1799, to Anthony Chapman, 
Esq. of Gunville (not Grenville) House, 
Dorset. Her sister, the Hon. Mary-Eliza- 
beth Carey, was the wife of the late Dr. 
Law, Archdeacon of Rochester; but died 
so long since as 1722. 

P. 280. The Rev. Thomas Brooke (not 

_ Brookes) was of Exeter coll, Oxf,B.C.L.1804, 
D.C.L, 1814. He died Feb. 22, aged 48. 


P. 281.—The Rev. Robert Kedington 
was the only surviving branch of the ancient 
and respectable family of Kerington or Ke- 
dington, of Acton in Suffolk. He was Se- 
cretary to the General Committee of the 
Suffolk Society for the Education of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church ; and also of the Long Melford and 
Stoke Benefit Society. 

P. 477.—Thomas Southwood, Esq. was, 
independently of other extensive property, 
Lord of the Manor of Taunton Deane, 
which was purchased by him a few years 
ago of the Bishop of Wincliester, and the 
rights and privileges incidental to which 
Mr. Southwood realised with keen solicitude, 
He was in many respects of very eccentric 
habits—his dress was plain, and his domestic 
arrangements of the most frugal character, 
genera'ly dining, until lately, with his ser- 
vants in the kitchen. His aversion to the 
female sex was as resolute as it was inex- 
plicable. He had but few relatives, and 
those of very remote kindred. The larger 
portion of his property would, it was com- 
mouly reported a few years ago, have been 
devised to the late Lord Gifford, to whom 
he was, though very distantly, related. By 
a recent will, however, the bulk of his free- 
hold and personal estates, estimated at the 
lowest sum at one hundred thousand pounds, 
is beqenathed to Mr. Robert Mattock, his 
servant for thirty-three years, having been 
placed in Mr. Seuthwood’s family as a parish 
apprentice.—Mr. Mattock’s vast accession 
of property he had not contemplated, his 
whimsieal benefactor having merely inti- 
mated to him that ‘* he had left him some- 
thing comfortable, but whether he had 
given him five shillings or ten shillings he 
should not say.” The legacies to other 
persons amount to about 15,000/. embracing 
provision for several of his other domestics ; 
and some estates of the annual value of 6002. 
are devised to a very respectable, but dis- 
tantly-related family at Wellington, 
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